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HARPER’S Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 

any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars. 


[RB Those desiring to renew their Subscriptions 
to HARPER’S PERIODICALS wil/ much oblige the 
Publishers by sending in their Names as early as 
convenient before the Expiration of their present 
subscriptions. This will obviate the delay attend- 
ant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers. 
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WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORY. 


CH in HArRper’s Bazar for. December 25 


will be commenced the publication of a new and 
powerful Illustrated Serial Story, entitled 


THE TWO DESTINIES: 
A Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “ The New Afagdalen,”’ “ The Law 
and the Lady,” “ and Wife,“ No Ngme,” 
“ The Woman in White,” etc., etc. 

This story, by one of the greatest novelists of the 
age, will be continued from week to week during 
the coming year. New subscribers for 1876 will 
be furnished, on their request, gratuitously, with 
the BAZAR containing the commencement of the 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 

Ce We shall commence in an early Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY publication of a new 
Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS THE CARRIER,” 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of “ The Maid of Sker,”’ “ Lorna Doone,” 
“ Alice Lorraine,” etc. 


CH The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent? 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a further installment of 


“AN ISLAND PEARL,” 


aida page of sketches showing some of the uses 
ofa Target Company. 

An iulustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


HE report of Postmaster-General JEw- 

ELL is a clear and business-like state- 
ment of the affairs of his department, which, 
under its present vigorous and efficient ad- 
ministration, has made very satisfactory 
progress toward economy and perfect work- 
ing order in all branches of the service. 
Mr. JEWHLL displays a most commendable 
auxiety te promote the public interest, both 
in the extension of postal facilities and in 
retrenchment of unnecessary expenditures. 
His report shows, among other things, a re- 
duction of the deticiency of the postal rev- 
enues by more thap half a million dollars. 
On the other hand, the revenues during the 
last fiscal year, having sympathized with 
the general depression in all branches of 
trade, show an increase over those of the 
preceding year of only 1.13 per cent., the 
smallest increase for many years. Placing 
a moderate estimate on the expected rev- 
enues for the next fiscal year, Mr. Jewei 
anticipates a deficiency exceeding eight mill- 
ions of dollars. This estimate is based upon 
existing laws and upon the present state of 
business; but if business should revive, and 
if the laws in regard to the compensation 
of postmasters should be modified in accord- 
ance with Mr. JEWELL’s recommendations, 
he is confident that the deficiency for that 
year will be very much less than the esti- 
mates. As the Post-oflice is not carried on 
by the government as a source of revenue, 
it must necessarily perform a great deal of 
service at a loss, especially in the scantily 
settled portions of the South and West; but 
as it is the means of disseminating intelli- 
gence among the people, the country will 
cheerfully bear the outlay, provided it can 
feel assured that the money has been judi- 
ciously expended, and every economy prac- 
ticed which can be enforced without injury 
to the service, 


— 


The country will applaud the Postmaster- 
General’s recommendation for the repeal of 
the odiops and unjust law enacted during 
the closing hours of the last Congress, by 
which the rate of postage on transient news- 
papers and periodicals, books, printed mat- 
ter of all sorts, lithographs and maps, sheet 
music, photographs, and manuscripts design- 


_ ed for publication was advanced to one cent 


an ounce, and that the old rate, one cent for 
two ounces, be restored. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that Congress will adopt a recom- 
mendation not only just, but universally de- 
manded by the people. 

In tegard to the act of June 23, 1974, re- 


p«qtiring prepayment of postage on newspa- 


pers and periodical publications mailed from 
known offices of publication or news agen- 
cies, and addressed to regular subscribers or 
news agents, which went into effect on the 
Ist of January, 1275, Mr. JEWELL says that, 
from present indications, it will realize about 
$1,000,000 for the first calendar year. This 
is net a material variation from the average 
results of the old law, though during the last 
year in which this latter was in operation 
the amount was increased by the payment 
of postage on newspapers circulating with- 
in the county of publication—a requirement 
that was discontinued at the end of one 
year. “ While, therefore,” Mr. JEwELL adds, 
“there has been no increase in the aggre- 
gate receipts, there has been a larger net 
gam by savitg the commissions on collec- 
tions allowed by the old law, as under the 
present law the great bulk of postage is 
paid at the large offices, whose salaries are 
not affected by this item. Under the old 
law there was no check to insure collections 
at the office of destination, and the conse- 
quence was that much matter went unpaid, 
and it is a satisfaction that under the pres- 
ent more equitable mode the universal col- 
lections have made up for the rednetion 
in the rates.” So admirable has been the 
working of the new system in all its re- 
sults that Mr. JEWELL recommends that no 
change be made—a course which will give 
general satisfaction. 

Mr. JEWELL_repeats the recommendation 
made by hig§yredecessor in his annual re- 
port for 1873, that any person be permitted, 
without additional charge, to write a form 
of presentation in any book, pamphlet, mag- 
azine, periodical, or any other matter of the 
third class; and also that the sender of any 
package be permitted, withont additional 
charge, to write his name and address on 
the outside thereof, with the word “ from” 
above or preceding the same, so as to inform 
the person addressed of the name of the 
sender, and to write briefly on any package 
the number and name of the articles in- 
closed. The adoption of this recommenda- 
tion by Congress is certainly demanded by 
popular sentiment, and no adequate reason 
can be urged against it. 

While we heartily commend these sug- 
gestions of the Postmaster-Geveral, and oth- 
ers looking to the proper adjustment of the 
conumissions paid to postmasters of the 
fourth class on the sale of stamps, and in 
regard to the services required of postmas- 
ters in small cities, designed to check the 
increasing ratio of the expenses of the de- 
partment, we must dissent from bis views in 
regard to subsidies to American mail-carry- 
ing steamers. He calls attention to the 
“humiliating” fact that “but one line of 
steamers carrying our flag is employed in 
conveying mails across the Atlantic, and 
none whatever to South America,” and he 
believes that “the payment of a moderate 
mail Gompeusation in exeess of the postages 
now allowed under the provisions of the 
general law would enable our citizens to 
establish and maintain steam-ship lines 
across the Atlantic and to South American 
ports which would prove remunerative to 
the; proprietors, and promote the general 
prosperity of the country.” Mr. 
suggests that the subsidy of half a million 
dollars, now paid to the China and Japan 
line, but which will expire next December, 
“ would, in addition to the postages on the 
mails conveyed, be quite sufficient, 
ciously apportioned between the respective 
routes, to maintain an efficieat mail service 
by steamers sailing under our flag on all the 
important ocean routes which should be oc- 
cupied by American steamers.” We trust 
Congress will not favor this suggestion. It 
is not the province of the government to he- 
come the partner of private managers. Mr. 
JEWELL’S recommendation would, if adopt- 
ed, be the signal for lobby intrigue and de- 
bauch, and we doubt very much if the “ nee- 
essary expenses” at Washington would leave 
the steam-ship lines any thing of the smal! 
sum Which he believes would build up an 
efficient American ocean mail service. 


HARPER'S 


It is gratifying to observe that no serious — 


differences of opinion have occurred during 
the past year between the Post-oflice De- 
partment and the railroads. There is full 
accord between the former and the railroad 
managers, who offer all the facilities at their 
command to advance the juterests of the de- 
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partment. The establishment of fast mail- 
trains within the last few months has given 
a new impetus to the railway postal serv- 
ice and new facilities to the business of the 
country. The railway postal trains, which 
have been placed on one of the most impor- 
tant lines, under the entire control of the 
Post-oftice Department, and carrying no pas- 
sengers, constitute one of the most valuable 
of the many improvements made in the serv- 
ice under Mr. JEWELL’S management. 


AN: HONEST MAN JUSTIFIED. 


A srory was lately published that the 
late Secretary SEWARD at a dinner in Paris 
had spoken very barshly of Mr. C. E. Ha- 
BICHT, formerly and for many years consul- 
general of Sweden and Norway in this coun- 
try. The ground of Mr. Sewarpb’s remark 
was Mr. Hapicut’s alleged connection with 
an effort to screen rebel property during the 
war. Those, however, who knew him knew 
his sincere and generous sympathy with the 
government; and his large circle of friends 
in this country will be glad to know that 
Mr. Hapsicut has sent to the Herald a simple 
statement of the facets, which wholly relieve 
him of any suspicion of miseonduct. Mr. 
HABICHT says: 

‘*In regard to the expression said to have been made 
nee of by Mr. Sewarp respecting myself, I have to atate 
that my exequatur as consul of Sweden and Norway 
at New York was withdrawn by the President on the 
26th March, 1566, without giving me any previous no- 
tice, on the ground that I had purchased and stored 
cotton in New Orleans, and thereby screened rebel 
property, when, in fact, the cotton in question had 
been reported by me to the War Department in Wash- 
ington with the fullest detail#, and the War Depart- 
ment had given me written permission thus to store 
the cotton, and agreed to give it the protection of the 
Lnited States government. All the documents rela- 
tive to the transaction were actually on file in the War 
Department when my exequatur was withdrawn, and 
on my referring to the same and producing the per- 
mission given me by the War Department, and a search- 
ing and thorough investigation, which I demanded, 
having been made under General Scuriver, of Albanv, 
by order of the United States government, my justifi- 
cation was established, and my exequatur was returned 
to me on the 30th of May, 1866, two monthe after its 
withdrawal, and the official document of restoration 
was signed by Mr. Skwarp himself, as will appear from 
the following announcement in the Washington Me- 
publican of that date.” 

The official copy of the order of the Presi- 
dent, countersigned by Mr. Sewarpb, and re- 
storing the exequatur, follows, declaring 
that Mr. HABICHT is “effectually relieved 
from charges of unlawful and unfriendly 
conduct.” His own government honored 
him still further; and certainly an upright 
officer, a loyal friend, and an accomplished 
gentleman was never more unjustly sus- 
pected, 


THE ABC OF FINANCE; 


orn, THE MONEY QUESTION FAMILIARLY EX- 
PLAINED TO EVERY-DAY PEOPLE, IN NINE 
SHORT AND EASY LESSONS, 

Ss. NEWCOMB. 


By Prorrssor 


No doubt the-reader thinks he knows nothing 
about the money question, and that it is quite 
bevond his understanding. If he has ever tried 
to learn any thing, he has been so bewildered by 
opposing theories and opposing assertions as to 
feel that he knew less than he did before. He 
is, therefore, quite ready to leave the question to 
the politicians, and to vote on it as they think 
best. 

This ought not to be. Of course there are 
many profound financial principles which can not 
be fully seen through without careful study, but in 
the issues now before the people only the A B C 
of the subject is involved. ‘To understand them 
one only needs arithmetic enough to keep an ac- 
count of the money he receives and spends, and 
common-sense enough not to buy a lottery ticket 
hecause just the very pair of trotting horses he 
wants are to be drawn in the lottery. ‘The difli- 
culty has been that writers and speakers dive so 
deeply into the principles of constitutional law 
and the functions of government that plain peo- 
ple can not clearly follow them; and thus the 
said people are in the best state of mind to be- 
come the dupes of wild theorists and scheming 
politicians, It is the duty of every man to study 
the subject, in order that he may be prepared to 
vote intelligently. [ shall endeavor to present so 
much of it as is involved in present issues in such 

form that every one possessed of the measure 
of knowledge and sense just indicated shall clear- 
lv understand it. 


As a first step, two things must be un/earned. 
There are two entirely groundless ideas preva- 
lent respecting the valae of money, which have 
no more real toundations than the notions about 
witcheraft which prevailed a couple of centuries 
ago, and on which a large part of the fallacies of 
the subject is founded. Until these ideas are, so 
to speak, unlearned, no progress is possible. 


LESSON L—ONE DOLLAR. 


The first idea to which I allnde is, that if any 
thing is called a dollar by act of Congress, if ev- 
ery one passes and accepts it as a dollar, it must 
therefore have a definite and fixed value, and be 
for all practical parposes just as good as a gold 
dollar. You think, perhaps, that a dollar must be 
worth just one dollar, and neither more nor less; 
how, then, can its value be uncertain? I answer 
that two kinds of dollars can differ from each 


other in value just as much as two loaves of bread 
can in size and quality. You know very well, 
for instance, that during the past ten years our 
paper dollar has been worth from five to thirty 
per cent. less than the gold dollar. ‘To explain 
the matter fully, I must perhaps be a little ab- 
struse, and therefore ask a closer attention than 
[ will elsewhere. 

When I say that a paper dollar can have no 
definite and fixed value, I mean that it can not 
be insured to buy you any fixed and definite quan- 
tity of the necessaries of life. Money has no val- 
ue at all except for the things it will buy; you 
can neither eat it, drink it, nor wear it: nor can 
you even gain interest on it while it remains in 
your pocket, What vou want of it is to buy 
things to eat, drink, and wear, and the number 
of these things it will buy, and not the number 
of dollars, is the measure of its value. You would 
not give a fig for a pocketful of dollars if you 
could buy only’ the half of a fig with them. If 
this year you had supported your family on five 
hundred dollars, but next year it should require 
one thousand dollars, because, on the average, 
prices had doubled, people would say that the 
value of every thing was twice as great as before. 
But this would be an incorrect use of language. 
Really your dollars are worth only half as much 
as before. 

All the difficulty of this matter arises from the 
fact that va/ue is: something which can not be 
seen nor felt. If Congress should enact that all 
the foot and yard measures of the country should 
be made of a kind of rubber which would shrink 
to nine inches in the course of a few months, but 
which were nevertheless stamped ** One foot, by 
act of Congress,” or ** One vard,” as the case might 
be, every body would see at a glance how ridicu- 
lous it would be to require every one to buy and 
sell by such measures. If a man should boast of 
having grown a tuot and a half in the course ofa 
ver, because last veal he measured only five feet, 
while with the new India rabber measures he was 
now six feet and a half by act of Congress, his 
neighbors would laugh at him. . The fact that ev- 
ery body might call the new rubber measures one 
foot, and might buy and sell by them, would not, 
in the view of any sensible man, make them as 
long as the old foot rules. 

The reason that these Indja rubber measures 
would look so much more rificulous than similar 
dollars is simply that their deficiency in length is 
obvious to the eye, whereas the depreciation of 
the doliar is not obvious. In reality, calling a 
thing one dollar, and legalizing it as such, no 
more makes it the equivalent of a gold dollar, or 
of any thing else in value, than calling it a foot 
will make it a foot long, no matter what its real 
length may be. But we can not see nor feel the 
depreciation of the dollar as we would see the 
shortening of the foot measure. We become 
aware of it only by the general rise of prices, and 
the general increase in the cost of living. This 
rise of prices, however, proves the depreciation in 
the same way that the litthe man measuring six 
feet six in his stockings would prove that the foot- 
rule with which he was measured was too short. 

If, now, the reader will hereafter remember 
that ** dollar” is only a word, not a thing; that 
calling a thing a dollar does not change its nature, 
and does not make it worth twenty-three grains 
of gold, any more than calling a piece of paper 
a horse, arfd having it declared and stamped a 
horse by act of Congress, would make it draw a 
carriage—if, I say, he will permanently remem- 
ber this, he will have taken the first great step 
toward comprehending the financial question. 

LESSON II.—VALUE CAN NOT BE GIVEN BY 

GOVERNMENT. 

The second notion to be unlearned is intimate- 
ly associated with. the former one. It is that 
governments possess some worderful power of 
giving value to money, which every one must ad- 
mit, but which no one can explain. Widely as 
this notion is extended, it is as pure a supersti- 
tion as was the old notion that a witch could 
make her enemy sick by secretly making a wax 
image of him, and then by sticking pins into it, 
roasting it before the fire, and otherwise torturing 
it, could make fim suffer corresponding tortures. 
The disproot of this theory by an appeal to facts 
is easy and conclusive. Every man of intelli- 
gence ‘knows that the coined money of all nations 
is worth only the gold which is in it, except that 
the coin bears a slight premium, owing to the 
certainty that it is the real metal, whereas the 
gold may have to be assayed, and the cost of the 
assay must be deducted from its value. In other 
words, the coined money may bear a premium 
over the mere bullion equal to the cost of coin- 
age, The stamp of government goes for abso- 
lutely nothing, except a certificate of the weight 


! and quality of the metal. 


Now, if the common notion were correct, the 
coin might be vastly more valuable than the 
ernde bullion out of which it was made, the pre- 
mium depending on how great and powerful a 
nation put its stamp on it. Bat all nations are 
here on a dead level; their stamps, one and all, 
go for just nothing, so far as giving value is con- 
cerned. The dollars of the poorest South Amer- 
ican States, the sovereigns of England, the na- 
poleons of France, and the gold bars fresh frotm 
the mines without any government stamp upon 
them, all exchange in the markets of the world 
according to the amount of gold in them, and 
nothing else. This fact is a conclusive refuta- 
tion of the opinion that government can confer 
value on any thing by its stamp. 


LESSON IIL—THE VALUE OF PAPER MONEY. 


With these two ideas unlearned, we are in a 
proper state of mind to inquire what gives value 
t» paper money. You know that practically far 
the greater part of the business of the world is 
carried on by using paper or credit instead of 
gold. Only an insignificant fraction of mercan- 
tile payments are made by actually counting out 
If one merchant has to pay another a 


gold, 
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thousand dollars in gold, he simply hands him a 
check for the amount, which the second mer- 
chant, perhaps, passes over to some one else. 
Here is a piece of paper, of no value whatever 
in itself, passed trom hand to hand just as if its 
value were a thousand gold dollars. How is 
this? Can we say with correctness that the 
check has any real value? ‘The answer is clear 
and simple. The value does not reside in the 
check itself, but in the 23,200 grains (say three 
pounds avoirdupois) of gold to which the holder 
of the check is entitled, and which he knows the 
bank is able and ready to pay him. That is all. 
If the bank is not bound to pay the check, no 
matter how many dollars may be marked on it, 
no matter how beautiful the engraving, it is 
worth nothing. If the check is not payable in 
gold, but in greenbacks, then it is worth not a 
thousand dollars in gold, but only in greenbacks. 
So it is with all the commercial paper money 
of the world, which circulates in such enormous 
quantities in place of money. Its sole basis is 
that responsible men are bound to pay it, and its 
only value depends upon the weight of the gold 
to which it entitles the holder, no matter whetli- 
er it is called pounds, francs, or dollars. 

Observe carefully that it is not sufficient that 
the paper ‘‘represents” so much gold, or that 
the firm which issues it is very wealthy or power- 
ful. The holder of the paper must have an ac- 
knowledged right to the gold, which the bank is 
not going to dispute. If there is any doubt 
whether he himself, or any one to whom he may 
pass the check, will be able to get the gold for it, 
then the check will be depreciated. If it is cer- 
tain that no one can ever get the gold for it, its 
value will be just that of a pretty picture for the 
children to play with, no matter how strongly it 
may be declared to represent a thousand dollars, 

Now, with a single exception, which we shall 
consider presently, the value of government pa- 
per money is determined in precisely the same 
way with that of mercantile paper. In itself it 
has no value at all. Congress may stamp it one 
dollar or one hundred dollars, but unless it en- 
titles the owner to claim something, it is a mere 
piece of paper. If the owner can actually get a 
gold dollar with it, it is worth a gold dollar; oth- 
erwise it will be more or less depreciated in value, 
according to the hope of future payment which the 
holders may entertain, Of course Congress can 
make every one call it a dollar and receive it un- 
der that name, but we have seen in the first les- 
son that this does not give it real value—that is, 
purchasing power. If any one is compelled to 
take it, he simply puts up the price of every thing 
he has to sell in proportion to the depreciation of 
the paper, so that the result is the same as if the 
paper passed at a discount. 

We must now point out a fallacy by which the 
supporters of irredeemable paper money often try 
to get round theseconsiderations, It is said that 
the greenbacks, heir proposed paper dollars, 
are to be issued *"%n the credit of the nation,” 
and therefore must have value in proportion to 
that credit, even if the nation does not redeem 
them. 

The word ‘‘ credit” is here used in some pecul- 
iar sense, which no one can fully explain, wholly 
different from its commercial sense. Inthe world 
of business, ‘‘ credit” includes the ability and the 
obligation to pay all demands in cash as they be- 
come due. A man ora firm that can not do this 
has no credit, however excellent it may be in oth- 
er respects. Suppose you should be traveling in 
a distant city, and, going to the cashier of your 
hotel for change, he hands you a ten-dollar bill 
on the banking firm of Spread, Brothers, & Co, 

‘* Are you sure this bill is good ?” you inquire. 

** Good as gold, Sir; the firm of Spread, Broth- 
ers, & Co. is the greatest in this State, possessed 
of unbounded wealth, and its operations extend 
over the whole globe.” 

“*Then,” you reply, ‘‘ I suppose if I take this 
bill to their counter, they will pay it?” 

66 Pay it! Why, no, Sir; you would be hooted 
by the small boys in the street, and laughed at 
by Spread’s clerks. ‘The credit of the firm is so 
excellent, and all its debts so well secured by real 
estate and bonds worth millions of dollars, that 
both the firm and the community concluded, ten 
or twelve years ago, that there4vas not the slight- 
est need of their redeeming their bills, and they 
are never going to do it.” 

**T don’t understand that kind of credit. In 
my State, credit paper is something which the 
party issuing is bound to pay when required ; 
and if he does not pay, he has no credit, no mat- 
ter how rich he is.” 

**Of course twopenny firms must pay. But 
we cliim that a firm so great, powerful, and 
wealthy as that of Mr. Spread need not pay.” 

** Well, Sir,” you would reply, don’t see what 
difference it makes to me how wealthy Spread’s 
firm is, or how well their paper is secured, if I 
can't get any of their wealth in exchange for my 
bill. I always thought the advantage of having 
the paper of a wealthy firm was that it was surer 
to be paid ; but if the richer the firm, the less the 
need’ of paving, I would rather have the bill of 
some smaller house.” 

‘*Ah, you know nothing about finance, I see ; 
and I'll get you some foreign money rather than 
argue further with you.” 

If a hotel cashier should talk in this way to you, 
you would be a little puzzled to say whether he 
was joking or in earnest. And yet great states- 
men do argue in just that’ way about our green- 
backs, There are bills to the amount of four 
hundred millions of dollars afloat, reading, *‘ Zhe 
United States will pay the bearer —— dollars.” 
Yet if you should take one of these bills to the 
government's counter, asking that this promise 
be redeemed, the clerks would laugh at you. A 
year or two since some one did this very thing, 
and the newspapers speculated on the man’s san- 
ity, while a Treasury official thought he was only 
trying to make himself notorious. Ifa politician 
tries to justify permanent non-payment, he will 


talk about the credit and wealth of the nation 
exactly as the hotel clerk talked about Spread, 
Brothers, & Co. Now, it will be a very profit- 
able mental exercise if the reader will ask him- 
self what is meant by the promise, ‘* The United 
States will pay the bearer dollars ;” and if, 
also, for each theory of the subject he may form, 
he will consider how it will look for a banking firm 
to put that same interpretation on its promises. 
To give the reader time to think this matter over, 
I will here close this lesson. 
[TO BE OONTINTUED.] 


NEW BOOKS. 


One of the most important books of the year 
is Dr. Van-Lenyer’s Bible Lands (Harper & 
Brothers), illustrated with upward of 350 wood- 
engravings and two colored maps. The work is 
designed to show the modern customs and man- 
ners of the people of the countries where the 
events narrated in the Scriptures took place, es- 
pecially the Oriental lands. Rightly judging, 
from the unchanging character of the Eastern 
nations, that the manners and customs of to-day 
would illustrate the Scriptures more forcibly than 
could be done in any other way, the author pass- 
ed many years in the East, gathering together, 
verifying, and arranging the materials for this 
remarkable work. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that this labor has been performed before the ef- 
fects of the introduction of railroads, steamboats, 
and other features of modern civilization had 
begun to be felt among the people of the Bible 
lands. When Dr. Van-Lennep was prosecuting 
his researches the East was still the East of the 
patriarchs, A change is already in progress, 
and before many years have passed away many 
characteristic features of life and landscape will 
become things of memory. Every student of the 
Bible will thank the author of Bible Lands for 


‘securing and presenting in a shape so convenient 


for reference so rich a store of valuable informa- 
tion. It is a work indispensable to clergymen 
and Sunday-school teachers, and private students 
of the Bible will find it one of the most impor- 
tant aids they can have to a clear understanding 
of the Scriptares. 

It would be difficult to find in the whole range 
of fairy literature a more beantiful or fascinating 
book than Vireinta W. Jounson’s Catskill 
Fairies (Harper & Brothers)—a volume in which 
young and old can equally take delight. Miss 
Johnson possesses an affluent and charming fan- 
cy, and a power of invention which rivals that 
of Hans Christian Andersen. She has created a 
fairy mythology for the Catskills, among whase 
romantic valleys and picturesque peaks her sprites 
and gnomes are as much at home as if they had 
emigrated thither hundreds of years ago, when 
their kindred were banished from their English 
and Scottish haunts. But Miss Johnson’s fairy 
people are not émgrés, They are creatures of 
the New World and her own delightful imagi- 
nation. The volume is beautifully illustrated by 
Alfred Fredricks, and the publishers have giv- 
en it an elegant and tasteful holiday dress. It 
stands without a rival among books that claim 
attention as presents for Christmas time. 

Wiit Carvieton’s Farm Legends, just pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers as a companion 
volume to his popular Farm Ballads, can not 
fail to receive a hearty welcome from the public. 
The pathos and healthful tone of the Farm Bal- 
lads are distinguishing traits of the Farm Le- 
gends, which are in every respect worthy of their 
predecessors. ‘The volume is profusely illustrated 
from designs by Sol Eytinge, Jun., Reinhart, and 
other artists, and is very attractive in its type and 
binding. 

Americans have rarely had a more pleasant 
and entertaining book on Englan.t offered them 
than Mr. E. 8. Napav’s Impressions of London 
Social Life (Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.). Mr. 
Nadal writes as a man of society who has lived 
abroad without losing his distinctive American 
sentiment, but also without the narrowness of 
view which leads so many of our countrymen to 
measure every thing in England by an American 
standard. Not that he sees every thing cou/eur 
de rose. His masterly exposition of ‘* British 
presumption” must be any thing but agreeable 
to English readers, because it is so true of a very 
large class of Englishmen. Mr. Nadal’s style is 
fresh and easy, enlivened with frequent touches 
of dry humor, and he treats the reader to some 
admirable passages of description, 

A very beautiful book for the holidays, or any 
other season, is the new illustrated edition of 
Wurttier’s Mabel Martin (J. R. Osgood & 
Co.). A part of this exquisite poem was pub- 
lished many vears ago; It now appears com- 
plete, adorned with a profusion of admirable 
wood-engravings from designs by Mary A. Hal- 
lock and Thomas Moran, the same artists who 
last year made the illustrations fer Longtellow’s 
Hanging of the Crane. ‘The poem relates a sim- 
ple, tender, and beautiful love story of the old 
days of witcheraft in New Englarel, and well de- 
serves the attractive dress in which it is issued 
for the holiday season. ‘The illustrations are of 
the highest artistic merit, the landscapes being 
from the pencil of Mr. Moran, while Miss Hal- 
lock has treated the figures with ber accustomed 
grace and delicacy, and with greater force of 
drawing than any of her previous|work presents. 
The engraving has been admiralily done by the 
skillful hand of Mr. A. V. S. Anthony. 

The same publishers have also issued Bararp 
Tayrtor's Home Pastorals. and Other Poems. 
The voluine comprises Mr. ‘Taylor's poems which 
have appeared in various periodicals since 1862, 
and which are now for the first time collected, 
Besides the Home Pastorals, it contains ballads, 
lyrics, and odes, including the admirable ode 
written for the hundredth anniversary of Goethe's 
birthday. The collection displays the fertility 
and the wide scope of Mr. ‘Taylor's genius, and 
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leads the reading public to hope that he will not 
allow so long a time to pass before giving it an- 
other volume. 

There are no critical essays on art superior to 
those of ‘Tarne in clearness of thought and judg- 
ment, and we are glad to see that his American 
publishers, Henry Holt & Co., have issued them 
in one convenient volume. The translation is 
admirably done by Mr. Joun Duranp. 

The ‘* Bric-&-Brac Series” (Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co.), edited with so much ability by 
Mr. R. H. Stopparp, has now reached its tenth 
volume, the last being selections from Constable 
and Gillies. It comprises personal recollections 
of Campbell, Godwin, Anna Seward, James 
Hogg, Mackenzie, Maturin, De Quincey, Goethe, 
and many others. ‘These ten volumes form a 
very interesting library by themselves, and are 
just the kind of books one likes to take up when 
one has a few minutes’ leisure for reading. Ev- 
ery page offers something entertaining. 

Few books of biography possess greater inter- 
est than a volume just published by Harper & 
Brothers under the title of John Todd: the 
Story of his Life, told mainly by himself. The 
work is compiled and edited by the Rev. Joun 
Ek. Topp, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
New Haven, Connecticut, who has performed 
his task with remarkable ability. Dr. Todd's 
life was one of singular interest. Though much 
engaged in controyersial writing, in which he 
gained the reputation of a zealous and vehement 
polemic, he was a man of great tenderness of 
feeling, fond of social and domestic life, and en- 
dowed with a strong love of nature. His life, as 
the title of the book imports, is to a great degree 
autobiographical, compiled from his letters and 
other writings referring directly to himself, and 
abounding with minute and familiar details of 
his daily life, which exhibit the character of the 
man with the fidelity of a photograph. The 
work is rich in the portrayal of New England life 
and character, and can not fail to interest a very 
wide circle of readers, 

Roberts Brothers have just published a new 
collection of the poems of Jean ‘INGELOw, illus- 
trated by Arthur Hughes, Mary A. Hallock, Sol 
Kytinge, Jun., G. Perkins, F. O. C. Darley, and 
other artists. ‘The volume is entitled The Shep- 
herd Lady, and other Poems. ‘The poem which 
gives its name to the volume is an allegory sig- 
nifying Chris&Jegacy of His flock to the Church. 
The illustrations to this poem, by Mr. Hughes, 
belong to the pre-Raphaelite school of art, and 
give the book a unique character. 


PERSONAL. . 


AT the recent St. Andrew’s dinner in this city 
the Rev. Dr. TAYLOR, in speaking to the ** Poet- 
ry of Scotland,’’ paid a grateful tribute to Lord 
Hoveuton for his yencrous treatment of Davip 
Gray, the Kirkintulloch poet. The noble lord 
yathered together the death-bed sonnets of that 
young weaver boy, and published them with an 
appreciative biogra»hical sketch, and at the late 
meeting of the Social Science Congress, in Glas- 
gow, he found time to go out and visit the poet's 
mother and look upon his grave, which his lord- 
ship's liberality had belped to mark with an ap- 
pron tomb. All this is only in keeping with 

ord HovuGuron’s character, for he has been, 
more than any other man of his age in England, 
the Ma#cenas of struggling men of genius. 

—Lord DerBy says that no man in a public 
position can adequately discharge’ the duties 
that devolve upon him without female sympa- 
thy and co-operation. Who could doubt it? 

—SeTH GREEN expresses the belief, based upon 
long personal experience, that the most effect- 
ive hook for trout in fly-fishing, and one which 
he always uses, is made from a strong needle, 
annealed, bent, and tempered, and consequent- 
ly without a barb. He asserts that only in this 
way can a really sharp hook be obtained, that 
the tension of the rod is amply sufficient to keep 
such a hook in its place, and that a very gentle 
stroke will fix the keen point in the mouth of 
the fish. 

—TuHEeODORE THOMAS has accepted the post of 
musical director of the ceremonies for the open- 
ing of the Centennial Exhibition. There is prob- 
ably no man in the country so admirably quali- 
fied to give éclat to that performance as Mr. 
Tuomas. His orchestra is the finest ever gath- 
ered together in America, and he is incomparably 
our best leader. 

—Judye formerly Postmaster-General, 
and for several years past Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, has been retired, 
upon his own application, and is succeeded by 
Assistant Judge-Advocate Wittiam M'KEE 
Daum. There will be no appointment of As- 
sistant Judwe-Advocate-General, Congress hav- 
ing passed a law at the last session providing for 
the abolition of that office when it should be- 
come vacant, 

—Speaking of the Hon. M. C. Kerr, the Erie 
(Penusylvania) Observer says that he spent his 
early years in Erie, and received his education at 
the academy there. His wife was a Miss Coover, 
an Erie school-mistress, and the Observer says: 
“They were privately married directly after he 
graduated, and when he was about eighteen years 
of age, the lndy being a few years older. Imme- 
diately after he left for the West, and the mar- 
riage was kept secret until he returned for his 
bride, about two years afterward. In the inter- 
vul she had fallen out of a window of Wright's 
Block, and received injuries which blemished 
her face somewhat, but did not cripple her, as 
has been reported. The match proved to be 
extremely fortunate, although at the time, on 
account of the disparity of years, it was looked 
upon, by those who attend to other people's 
business better than to their own, as an odd 
and unequal one.” 

—Mr. Tnactrtow Weep gives an interesting 
reminiscence of the late Vice-President WILson, 
who visited him less than a month since, when 
on his way to Washington. ** We talked about 
his being a candidate for the Presidency,” said 
Mr. Weep, “and [ saw that his whole heart was 
enlisted. For the last year or two his ambition 
yot the better of his judgment. Like most men 
spoken of for the Presidency, the thought came 
to possess him. It was his misfortune, not an 


offense. Mr. WILson showed nervousness dur- 
ing the last year, and this ambition aggravated 
the disease. If be had been nominated and 
elected, he would have died in the hour of vic- 
tory, and the disappointment of a defeat in Con- 
vention or at the polls would likewise have kill- 
ed him, The judgment of posterity will be that 
he was a second RoGer SHERMAN, and a states- 
man. He was occasionally closely allied with 
THaADDEvs Stevens. He admired Stevens in a 
qualified sense. Mr. WrLson was always trying 
to hold SUMNER back, to modify his views, and 
make him more practical. The country will al- 
ways overestimate Sumner, I think, though I 
dislike to say it. WuLson was more useful than 
SUMNER, though not so cultivated. [ think his 
great work on the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power 
displays wonderfal ability, research, and clear 
judgment. He never visited me withont talking 
about his book, and frequently read me portions 
of the manuscript. .When last here he said it 
was his intention to complete his volume this 
winter. The hope of completing the work buoy- 
ed him up during the last hour. He went to 
Saratoga during the summer to write, but be- 
came weary and went South. I think the Pres- 
idential question troubled him. He had a great 
pride in feeling that his book was the work which 
would make his name live in history, and that it 
would become the standard work on the great 
a to which he gave the best part of his 


—We are informed that there was a misap- 

rehension in the notice in the “ Personals’ of 
Mr. B. P. BLoop’s lecture entitled ‘* The Duplex 
Mystery.”’ The words therein attributed to Pro- 
fessor TayLer Lewis referred to Mr. BLoop’s 
lecture on Napoleon.’’ 

—Ira Harris, who died at Albany, Decem- 
ber 2, was born in Montgomery County, New 
York, in 1802. He graduated at Union College 
in 1824; became a lawyer; went to the Legisla- 


. ture in 1844; was a member of the Constitution- 


al Convention of 1845, and also of the Conven- 
tion of 1867; was a judge of the Supreme Court 
from 1847 to 1860, and United States Senator 
from 1862 to 1868. For many years he has been 
a prominent layman of the Baptist Church. 
—Mr. Monctre D. Conway is delivering a 
very interesting series of lectures in the large 
hall of the Masonic Temple, in this city. ‘The 
first leeture (Friday, December 10) is devoted to 
the subject of ** Demonology,”’ and is illustrated 
with unique outline drawings on canvas. One 
drawing is a figure from an antique gem about 
2000 years old, representing Satan. Another, 
still more ancient, but the date uncertain, is a 
representation of Beelzcbub. Both of these are 
Assyrian. There are several other drawings of 
great interest illustrative of the subject. The 


second lecture (December 11) is on ** St. George) 


and the Dragon,’’ with illustrations from early 
Greek coins of Hercules slaying the Hydra and 
Bellerophon and the Chimera. The third lect- 
ure (December 12) gives an account of the origin 
and development of Oriental religions, illustra- 
ted by a diagram showing their pedigree and 
intermixture. Mr. Conway has just returned 
from a very successful lecture tour in the West. 
He has devoted special study to the preparation 
of this series, and those who listen to them will 
enjoy a rare intellectual treat, 


FLIGHT OF WILLIAM M. TWEED. 


Witttam M. Twerp, the notorious “ Ring” robber, 
escaped from the custody of the sheriff of this county 
on Saturday, 4th inst. Nominally under restraint in 
the Ludlow Street Jail, Tween, since his committal 
there, has really been allowed to go about the city as 
he pleased, in company with his keepers. On the day 
of tris e@cape he went out as usual with two officials, 
Their story is that after the greater part of the day 
had been spent in driving about to various places, 
late in the afternoon Twerep expressed a desire to 
see his wife, who, he said, was very sick. The mae 
drove to the house, and all three entered and too 
seats in the parlor, where they were met by one of 
Twerrp’s sons. Twerep asked to be allowed to go up 
staira to eee his wife. Permission was given, and he 
went. After waiting about ten minutes for his return, 
the officer suggested to young Twrep that he should 
vo up and tell his father that the time was upand they 
must return to jail. The son went up stairs, but in less 
than three minutes retarned with the startling inteili- 
gence that his father had gone. Telegrams were sent 
out at once to all the police siations, and officers were 
sent in bot pursuit, but up to the time of this writing 
no tidings have been heard of the fugitive. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur steamer Sunnyside, of the Citizens’ Line, run- 
ning between Troy and New York, while strug ziing 
through the ice.on her downward trip, off West Park, 
on the sight of the Ist inet., had a hole stove in her 
side, and sank in thirty feet of water. There were but 
few passengers on board, but of these and the crew 
fifteen were drowned. 

The Isthmus Canal Commissioners appointed by the 
President have reported in favor of the Panama and 
Nicaragua route as the most practicable. The estima- 
ted cost is $66,000,000, 

The Philadelphia Navy-yard was sold by anction on 
the 2d far $1,000,000. It is said to have been purchased 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

The pablic debt statement of the United States for 
November shows’ a further reduction of $450,073, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tug new Spanish cabinet took the oath of office on 
the 2d. The names of the new ministers are as follows: 
Canovas del Castillo as President of the Ministerial 
Council: Calderon Collantes as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: Martin Herrera as Minister of Justice; Toreno 
as Minister of Public Works. ‘The other heads of de- 
partments remain unchanged. Collantes was offered 
the mission to Rome, but declined it, being unable to 
leave the city on account of domestic affairs. He wns 
then transferred from the Ministry of Justice to thut 
of Foreign Affairs. 

A special telegram from Madrid to the London Daily 
News gives the contents of the recent Spanish note to 
the United States. Spain, it is said, promises the grad- 
nal emancipation of the slaves in Cuba and increased 
freedom of commerce. Besides, foreigners, when ar- 
reated, shall bave an immediate hearing, and legal re- 
dress sball be obtainable for past injuries. 

The authorities of Toledo, Spain, have closed the 
Protestant church there, and expelled the pastor and 
school-master. | 

The French Assembly, on the 30th ult:, finally adopt- 
ed the Electoral Bill, including the clause providing 
for voting by arrondissements, Dy a vote rf 532 to ST. 
The bill was amended so as to grant the right of rep- 
resentation to all the colonies except Cayenne and 
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OBSEQUIES OF HENRY WILSON—THE 


HENRY WILSON. 


‘T'nt mortal remains of the lamented Vice- 


Washington November 26, were of the most im- 
posing character. ‘Thousands of people throng- 
ed the streets of the principal cities on the route 


guus were fired at the Brooklyn Navy-yard during 
the march from the ferry. Our artist has sketch- 


ed the scene opposite St. Paul's Church and the 


President, Hunry WILson, were interred in the 
family cemetery at Natick, Massachusetts, on the 


of the procession, and manifested the profound- 
est respect for-the honored dead 


Herald building, on Broadway. By the time 
this point was reached it was quite dark, and the 


Ist inst. 


The funeral ceremonies, beginning at 


In this eity all the flags were at half-mast, and | street lamps and windows were lighted, giving 


OBSEQUIES OF HE 


DECEMBER 18, 5. 


PROCESSION PASSING ST. CHURCH, NEW YORK.—[From a Sketcn ny Turo. RK. Davis. | 


a weird aspect to the procession, The steady 
tramp of the soldiers, with arms reversed and 


| colors draped, the measured beat of muffled 
drums, and the melancholy strains of the funer-° 


ul dirge, with the booming of the cannon and the 
tolling of the bell in old St. Paul's, male up a 


(RY WILSON—THE REMAINS LYING IN STATE IN DORIC HALL, BOSTON, MAS‘ 


SACHUSETTS. A Sketcu wy Rosert Lewis. 
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HENRY WILSON’S LATE HOME 


pageant of the deepest solemnity. It was seven 
o'clock when the head of the column reached 
the Grand Central Depot, and at nine the cars 
were on the way to Boston. Jt was Sunday 
morning when the train arrived its destina- 
tion. Doric all, in the of which 
an illustration is given on page 1020, was heavily 
but simply draped in black and white. Here the 
remains lay in state, and many thousands pressed 
to view them. A company of Marines from 
Washington served as a guard of honor. The 
casket was almost imbedded in rare and beauti- 
ful flowers. 

The next day appropriate services were held 
in the Ilall of Representatives, Rev. J. M. Max- 
NING officiating; and at their conclusion the 
body was conveyed to the cars and taken to 
Natick, the old home of the Vice-President. 
Nearly every building in the village was deco- 
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LYING IN STATE AT NATICK. 
OBSEQUIES OF HENRY 


\T NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 


rated with elaborate displays of mourning, each 
citizen seemingly attempting to outdo his neigh- 
hor in the way of outward manifestations of sor- 
row. On reaching Clark’s Block the casket was 
conveyed to a large hall in the upper part of the 
building, as shown on this page, and placed upon 
a catafalque at the further end. The Post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, with the United 
States Marines, acted as a guard of honor. ‘The 
decorations in the hall were tastefully elaborate, 

‘The house of Mr. Witsow, shown on this page, 
is a very unpretentious but comfortable dwelling 
of the New England style. It was heavily draped 
in mourning, and was viewed with curious inter- 
est by many who passed that way. Mr. W. H. 
WriGut, who lives directly opposite, and to whom 
our artist is indebted for the courteous favor of 
shelter from the extreme cold while making his 
sketch, tells a touching incident illustrating the 


WILSON—SCENES AT NATICK.—| From 
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HIS FAVORITE “ WORKSHOP.” 


tender which Mr. Witsow bore for his 
wife, who died nearly six years ago. ** A pecul- 
inv interest attaches to this room,” said Mr. 
Wnicut, referring to his own parlor, from the 
window of which Mr. Davis had drawn his 
sketch. ‘* It was late in the afternoon of the 
Zsth of October, 1873, just toward dusk, when 
Mr. Wiison called on me, as he had frequently 
done before, and took a seat in that corner of the 
room. He hardly spoke a word to me, but sat 
there resting his head on his hand like one in a 
dream. Seeing that he was not disposed to con- 
verse, I did not disturb him. Presently the par- 
lor clock struck six, when instantly Mr. Witsow 
arose, and, standing in the midst of the space 
between the open folding-doors, said, with meas- 
ured solemnity, *‘ Thirty-three years ago to-day, 
at this very hour, I stood in this spot, and was 
married.’ And then, hesitating, he added, with 


THE GRAVE IN DELL PARK CEMETERY. 


Sxketcnes Turo, R. Davrs.} 


voice all tremulous with emotion, ‘ Good-night,' 
and quickly left the house.” 

In the second story of Mr. Wrison’s house 
was his bedroom, which he also used as a library 
and ‘* workshop.” ‘The furniture is plain .old- 
stvle mahogany, covered with hair-cloth, and the 
carpet ingrain of the most ordinary pattern. 
There are but few books. The walls are deco- 
rated with a few simple pictures. Among the 
framed pieces are a certificate of membership of 
the Pilgrims’ Association and a copy of the mem- 
orale Fourteenth Amendment, 

The funeral services at Natick took place on 
the Ist inst., under the direction of Mr. Wit- 
sons pastor, Rev. Mr. Pecouset, after which 
the body was taken to the Dell Park Cemetery, 
and there interred between the grave of the Vice- 
President's father and mother and that of his 
wife. 
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THE FAST WHITE MAIL.* 
By BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR. 


INSCRIBED TO COL. GEORGE 8. BANGS, GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE KAILWAY POSTAL 


TICE. 
THE FLYING CLOUD. 


Siixo up the bugle! Harp and lute, 
Let every dusty string be mute! 
Be still the drum, and dumb the flute, 
While trumpets blow so grand and loud, 
They rally like a flag unfurled, — 
And wake and warm the startled world— 
The trumpets of the Flying Cloud! 
That silver breath of steam adrift, 
As lazy as a morning mist, 
Can whirl an engine winged and swift 
As whirls a fan's small ounce of lift 
At the turn of my lady’s wrist— 
Can stitch this planet's raveled robe, 
Gird like a slender girl the globe, 
Till far-off cities meet and mat>, 
As neighbors gossip at tlie gate! 
MY NOBLE GOVERNORS. 
In white and orange, like a bride, 
And touched with gold, the Herald runs; 
O, king of trains, no names beside 
Were worth thy wearing but the ones 
Already crowned with laurel pride. 
Lo, in their great medallions shine 
The gallant Governors in line. 
Ah, noble Governors, ahead 
Of time and ticket every man. 
Since Governors were born and bred, 
No splendid chieftain ever ran 
In old campaign as on this train— 
A thousand miles, with might and main, 
From dawn to-day to dawn again! 
It flickers through the empty night 
Like phantoms where the Arctic suns 
Show spectral shapes of sheeted white— 
This phantom of a hundred tons. 
This real, ghost of grosser trains, 
Fled like a thought from busy brains, 
Mukes seconds of the weary whiles, 
And turns the minutes into miles. 


THE EAGLE CHARIOTS. 
3chold, upon its creamy side 
‘The full-fledged eagles deign to ride; 
Leave tlag and crag, their old abode, 
‘Their shields armorial ribbed with red, 
And wings unwaved and bolts unsped, 
To seek these eyries of the road. 
Lo, there the Eagle Chariots come! 
The gorges growl, the bridges drum, 
The tunneled thunder rumbles grum. 
A blast of trumpet long and loud, 
Black clouds for pall and white for shroud, 
And starry sparkles raining fast, 
As if, God’s autumn come at last, 
I saw adrift and tempest-rent 
A tatter of the firmament. 


FIFTY MINUTES LATE. 


Pull out, my gallant engineer! 

‘Take aim along the smooth air line; 
The way is clear, the far is near, 

Five hundred miles, and then we dine! 
Upon Chicago draw a bead; 

Behold, she lifts her antlered head. 

With clash and clank and roar and ring, 
And clang of bell and trumpet blare, 

And comet head-lights’ growing glare, 

Old Vulean’s self has taken wing! 


With rattling rock and swinging swerves 
He fearless sweeps the splendid curves, 
Lies over to the nervous work 

As wheel the chargers of the Turk. 

The engineer whips out his watch— 

The train is fifty minutes late! 

**Old Time's a nimble thing to catch,” 
He says; *‘but then I’m sure as fate. 
Shove in the diamonds there, my mate!” 
The mile-posts glitter like a grate. 

The red-mouthed furnace yawns for more, 
And gives a husky, hungry roar. 

It shakes a thunder-cloud of mane 
Above the quiver of the train; 

Down comes the lever, good and strong ; 
The Eagle Chariots plunge along. 


’*Tis.whip and spur and rail and steel, 
"Tis flash and rush and rock and reel, 

As if one streak of early dawn 

Should travel night-time and be gone. 
See, all the while the driver stand, 

Fiis heart-beat in his bridle hand, 

His hair by gusty night blown back— 

It blows wheneer Ae has the track ; 

His eve is on the iron bars 

That swing around to let him through ; 
He hums a tune, and thanks his stars 
The ** Lansing’s” stanch and tried and true. 
His brow is wet with mental sweat; 

Hie says, ‘‘I’m sure to make it yet: 

My grand old lady does her best.” 

His soul is in the distant West; 

His watch is burning in his vest. 

Its bloodless hands that mock the dead 
Wipe off the minutes from its face, 

As if the tears that Time had shed 

For some lost hope or perished grace. 
What if a paltry breath of space 
Would save that ‘‘ foot-board” hero there 
His well-earned knighthood of the road, 
‘Those hands would never heed the prayer, 
_ But mark the fatal hour he owed. 


The frantic bell is on the ring; 

The furnace door is on the swing; 

‘The Fast White Mail is on the wing. 

It whistles up the stealthy roads 
That creep across the iron way ; 

It brightens up the still abodes 


* The cars of the Fast Mail Train are painted in 
white and gold; each is named for a Governor of a 
Siate, and bears an cagle emblazoned on its sides, 


Of them that weep or sleep or pray. 
The mighty eye glares down the rails; 
The cruel wheels come down like flails ; 
The bull-dog bridges grow] and grow! 

Forever at the Herald's heel ; 

The mile-posts all are cheek by jowl, 
And sixty in an hour! 

It means far more than steam and steel, 
This wondrous burst of pinion power— 
Means tempered grit and iron will, 

Means nerve and faith and brain and skill. 
TWENTY MINUTES LATE. 
The twain at last have struck their gait— 

The engine and the engineer. 

‘“*The train is twenty minutes late!” 

The smutty fireman gives a cheer. 

He Jets, her out in giant strides. 

She thrusts her slender arms of steel 
Deep in the caskets at her sides ; 

‘he nervous creature seems to feel 
For something precious hidden there ; 

Plucks out great handfuls of the power 

That gives her sixty miles an hour; 
And flings and tosses every wliere 

Great volumes of the power asleep, 

As if a million fleecy sheep 
‘Turned out’ to pasture in the air. 

With glittering elbows’ ceaseless play, 
“he brightens night and darkens day. 


‘*She buckles bully to the work ; 

She's not the kind of girl to shirk,” 

The driver says, and tries the gauge, 

And never dreams he leads the- age. 

Full seventy feet at a single plunge, 
And seventy feet at a single breath, 
And seventy feet from instant death ! 

A little slower than the lunge 
The lightning makes that stabs the niglit, 
And faster than a falcon’s flight. 

| Tis seventy feet at every beat 

| Of heart and clock the train is hurled : 

At such a rate, with such a mate, 

Not eighteen days around the world! 


— 


The hamlets seatter from the path 

As tempests blow the aftermath, 

And wild as deer the woods retreat 
| That met and whispered in the street. 

‘*Down brakes! A hay-stack blocks the route!” 
And there! It slowly waltzes out. 

A mighty shadow inks the track,— 

As if «a mountain should lie down 

And leave the print from foot to crown— 
Before you think it there and back 

We cut that shadow through and through. 
The telegsaphic poles grow dense 

As forests of the tall bamboo ; 

That switt striped streak is just a fence, 

As if ten miles of ribbon flew. 

"Tis neck and neck. ‘The driver smiles: 
He's running down the missing miles. 
The train swims on with ensy sway, 

As supple as a serpent’s glide. 
Chicago and the break of day! 

And miles and minutes side by side! 
White lights and red, red lights and blue; 
‘he thorough-bred has pulled us through— 
Through snow and blow and ray and rack, 

A thousand miles! One night and day! 
Irom black to white, from white to black. 

‘*My move!” I hear the driver say ; 

‘* Checkmate to Time! We've won the game, 
The race for life, the flight for fame— 
Curcaco! And we kept the track!” 


THE FLYING MAIL. 


t Weer that sail for seas of steel 

ir nothing but the crew and flags ; 

VAT kod of winged hat and heel 
Is laden down with tons of rags. 

Ah, rags disguised and rarely wrought— 

The stately Daily's street on street, 

So tramped and tracked by stirring thought 
And dancing rhyme and nervous news 
That trod the page with inky shoes! 

Love's note of hand and violet-sweet, 

Love's echo note in soft repeat ; 

The silken fabric of the draft, 

The triumph of the printer's craft ; 

The thinkings of the grandest men 

By brush and burin, pencil, pen, 

What sigh and song, and hope and fear, 

And right and wrong, and smile and tear, 

Aud faith and trust, are mingled here! 

All lightly handled with a laugh, 

Tossed here and there like thresher's chaff, 

Yet all inviolate as truth 

Love-uttered from the lips of Ruth! 

The tidings of the world are flung 

From side to side as bells are rung. 

The crew husk news like husking corn, 

Their twenty tons from morn to morn; 

They toss swift ounces in the case, 

As printers throw the types in place; 

They cut down Time to the bended knee— 

These huskers, printers, mowers, three. 

That spectre arm outside the train 

Whisks off a muail-bag from the crane 

As eagles swoop with dashing swing 

When sparrows die upon the wing. 

Hither and yon and to and fro 
Those stalwart arms and cunning hands 
Bring words electric from the lands 

Of winter gloom ad summer glow, 

Strow tidings as the winds the snow, 

Strow tidings as the clovers grow, 

Strow tidings as the sowers sow! 

And twenty millions watch and wait: 

The Eagle Train is never late! 

VANDERBILT AND BANGS. 

All thanks to him who thought it out, 
Who found and robbed the eagles’ nest, 

And bade them fly the iron route 
Between Atlantic and the West! 

And thanks to him whose eight-stringed lyre 

stecl, adorning Empire's” breast, 


“ON TIME.” 
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Those eagles thrill with touch of fire, 
And never weary, never rest! 

I hear the harp; I hear the wings: 
Are they phantoms? Are they things ? 
I see the vanish of the Kings! 


SEEING BETTER DAYS. 


Tue widow Minton had seen better davs. 
How far back wasn't exactly certified; but she 
had seen them. Better days hung mouldily 
about her, like the defaced shreds of antiquated 
embroidery. 

‘The sturdy gossips of the sea-side village, who 
went about with their skirts tucked up and their 
bare brown arms ready and able for any work, 
looked askance at the widow Minton, with her 
pitiful meagreness of aspect, her flickering black 
eye, and her trailing old gown. ‘They nudged 
each other, and said, ** Better days—Lord save 
ue?” 

But the widow did not trouble the neighbors 
much, nor they her. A body who couldn't do a 
heartsome hand's stirring was best left alone to 
her brooding, and the widow's smoky little cabin, 
solitarily apart on the sea-shore, was left pretty 
much to herself and her boy Tom. 

‘Tom was a sturdy, brown-faced lad, who picked 
up a living by doing odd jobs for the boatmen, and 
now and then taking a day for fishing. ‘om had 
probably never seen better days. ‘The widow 
shook her head over him—so stupidly content, 
poor ‘Tom! so beaming and good-natured over 
beggarliness and hopelessness. A tall, well-grown 
fellow, with bare feet, a torn straw hat, and a red 
shirt, ‘'om took the world easily, looking with 
reverent eyes on his mother’s by-gone gentility, 
but by no means seeming to covet it for himself. 

‘The widow deemed it due to her past respect- 
ability to be seen at church of a Sunday evening, 
and you could see the two walking at twilight 
along the sands together, she with her clean 
pocket-handkerchief folded over her old hymn- 
book and a certain doubtful hesitancy of gait, as 
if heaven itself might be looking down critically 
on her shabby black gown and rusty bonnet. As 
for ‘Tom, patient Tom, he went plodding slowly 
after her, with his smiling face, whistling to him- 
self as he went. Always patient, always plod- 
ding, poor Tom! Patiently falling asleep during 
the sermon, and patiently listening open-mouthed 
to the closing hymn, his careless bright face, con- 
trasting so oddly with his mother’s querulous and 
tear-worn visage, won for him the sobriquet of 
the widow Miuton's rainbow. 

The minister of the parish, mistaken soul, 
deemed it incumbent t6 make a call on the wid- 
ow; and, on charity bent, it is said he unwarily 
offered to employ her services in his household 
for a season, Ile deemed it his duty to rouse the 
old woman to activity. 

He did rouse her; and it is averred that he 
never found time to call at the cabin again. Did 
he take her for a common household drudge, or 
a low-born field hand? She thanked God she 
had too much spirit left yet to put herself ander 
any body’s feet. He hadn't far to go to find 
scores Of drudges and diggers, but he might go 
further before he knew a lady when he saw her. 

It might have been the afternoon after the 
good man’s visit that the widow sat idly brood- 
ing at her cabin door. Her eyes had a wander- 
ing, far-away look, and her face was keener and 
thinner than ever. Beyond the bluff which 
sheltered her cabin stretched a far line of sea- 
coast, the white sand gleaming silvery in the 
sun. Far off a group of bathers in bright dress- 
es frolicked between shore and water. ‘They 
came from the great hotel down beyond; she 
could almost catch the sound of their voices as 
she sat slowly rocking in her doorway. It was 
a quiet afternoon; the air was soft and sooth- 
ing, and the widow’s heart, so full of bitterness, 
felt itself sweeten and soften in the stillness. 
This part of the shore, sheltered by its overhang- 
ing rock, was seldom disturbed by intruders, but 
presently the watcher’s eve caught sight of a 
voung girl splashing and frolicking in the water 
just beyond the rocks, It was a pretty sight, 
the rounded arms, the curving shoulders, the 
swaying, floating figure. And perhaps the old 
woman recalled with a sigh the time when she 
was young and blithe too, and had as cheery a 
voice as that with which the fair swimmer hailed 
her companions in the distance. 

Gazing absently on the smiling scene, a rev- 
erie fell upon her, and when she looked again, 
the young water-nymph had disappeared. She 
had probably swum ashore behind the rocks. 
The widow turned away, hugged her thin shaw] 
over her shoulders, and thought that the sea 
wind was chilly. Hark! What was that? 
Surely she heard a cry. No merry shout or 
ringing laugh this; it might be the cry of a wild 
bird on its way to its mate. 

She couldn't have got beyond her depth, that 
young creature, surely! But, la! what of it if she 
had? Dying young, a body gets quit of a deal of 
trouble. And— Yes, surely, that was a scream. 
The widow looked sharply out. Would Tom 
never come? “The tide was rising, and—and 
sumething certainly was the matter. She called, 
she beckoned frantically to the bathers beyond : 
they seemed both blind and deaf. 

No one, not one soul, at hand, and that young 
thing in peril of life! A minute she stood still, 
listening—a feeble old woman with a haggard, 
scared face, to whom no one would have dreamed 
of looking for help. 

**T can't stand this,” she said. 
might pull out that old scow myself. ‘Tom !” 
she screamed with a yell that held the concen- 
trated energy of ten years. But no Tom ap- 
peared, And it was the widow herself, with 
those withered old hands that disdained the 
minister's kitchen-work—it was the widow her- 
self, who, straining, tugging, and with her gray 
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hair fluttering in the wind, unloosed the old dug 
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out from its moorings, and trembling, unskillful, 
armed with a rude paddle, went spinning out 
dizzily over the water. It leaked, the old scow ; 
it scorned the broken paddle and the heavy oars, 
but finally it came drifting out blindly and dizzily 
to the object of her search. A plump hand with 
a glittering ring upon it clutched the edge of the 
boat, nearly oversetting it. A young, eager face, 
with streaming lair, looked up from the water, 
and gasping. shuddering, half drowned, and whol- 
ly scared, the young water-nymph was preseutly 
aboard the old craft. 

**Oh, how frightened I was!” she cried. ‘‘[ 
felt sure I was losing all my strength, and would 
go to the bottom. Oh, vou good soul! vou dear 
soul! how ever did you get to me in this water- 
logged craft ?” 

**It has seen its best days, certain,” said the 
widow, tugging at the oars. 

** You don't look able for such work,” said the 
girl. 

**I have seen better days,” was the quiet an- 
swer. 

And then—oh, sufficient reward of all her ef.- 
forts!—this real lady, this fair voung girl with 
the soft hands and the pretty bathing dress, act- 
ually replied, ** I thought so.” 

** Here, give me an oar,” she added, still pant- 
ing. “* But, my dear soul, we'll never be able to 
row down to that point, where I left my clothes, 
and I can’t walk to the hotel; I’m awfully tired. 
Can't you put me ashore at your place, and send 
word for me down yonder ?” 

The little dark cabin on the shore brightened 
up with an unwonted lustre as the widow shel- 
tered her young charge, and changed her wet 
garments for some of her own. 

“If my Tom would only come, I'd send him 
for your things.” 

**Oh, no matter! I'll wrap your shaw! about 
me and walk down myself after I’ve rested a bit. 
I'm not hurt, you know, only scared. Dear me, 
how I was seared! My old nurse used to teach 
me not to scream; but if I hadn't screamed, where 
should I have been now, I wonder?” 

Mrs. Minton would gladly have parted with 
the last shred she possessed, and gone shivering 
the rest of her days, to see her worn-out gown 
donned so handsomely by the bright lassie. 

‘They have seen better.days, the clothes, 
miss, and I']] not deny that they've been in good 
company in their time; but they're not fit fur a 
lady now.” 

Her companion laughed, a pretty, mischievous 
laugh. She read the weakness of her rescuer, 
and treated it tenderly. 

** Whatever a lady has worn is fit for a lady 
to wear,” she said, and forthwith wrapped her- 
self, smiling, in the old gray shawl. 

And at that moment Tom, with his red shirt 
gleaming in the setting sun, and a string of fish 
on his shoulder, stood in the doorway. 

He stopped when he saw the guest standing upon 
the hearth-stone, a bright fire behind her, and 
the kettle builing cheerily. She nodded to him 
familiarly. ‘Tom thought he must be dreaming. 

**'lom and I are acquainted,” said she. 

Are you?” responded the astonished widow. 

**Yes,” said the girl. ‘*Il ve watched ‘Tom 
many a time walking along shore in his red shirt, 
and once he took me and father out rowing. 
Tom, your mother's saved my life.” 

** Saved your life!” echoed ‘Tom, who never in 
all his life had heard of his mother’s doing any 
thing before. 

Tom, stupid and staring, was hurried off in 
search of the missing garments. And meanwhile 
his mother betook herself to making a cup of tea 
for her protégée. It was wonderful how a little 
warmth of human feeling had roused this woman 
to life and activity again. 

When ‘Tom returned, laden with various arti- 
cles of apparel, the two were quietly sipping their 
tea together at the old round table. 

He did not return alone, however. Following 
him came a tall gray-headed gentleman. 

** Here's father!” cried the girl, springing for- 
ward. ‘*QOh, father, this good lady has saved 
my life!” 

Lady! The widow Minton wanted to kiss the 
beautiful rosy lips that pronounced the words. 

‘* Well, my dear,” said the old gentleman, 
good-humoredly pinching the plump cheek, 
‘she has done it very thoroughly. You certain- 
ly don’t look very near death just now.” 

Whereat the story, with due enlargement and 
variation, was told him with a pretty pout. 

The father smiled, but also he furtively wiped 
away a tear. 

** Well, madam,” said he, courteously, ‘‘ ac- 
cept my cordial thanks for looking after my lit- 
tle madcap Belle. She's my only child, you sce, 
and as full of pranks as any dozen.” 

Belle playfully put her hand over his mouth. 
**] won't have my character traduced where 
they've been so good to me,” she cried. ‘* And 
oh, father, isn't this a beautiful place—such a 
view of the water! 1 mean to come down here 
every day and do my sketching.” 

‘* I'm afraid,” said the sire, shaking his head, 
“that this good lady will have cause to wish shie 
had thrown you overboard.” 

**Oh no, father; she likes me, and I like her. 
And I've fallen im love with Tom long ago, you 
know.” 

Tom blushed painfully. Something strange 
and new stirred in his mind. Compliments did 
not sweeten his thoughts as they did his mother’s, 
for Tom had never seen better days, and felt as 
if he was being made a jest of. 

A week passed, during which the young girl 
strolled almost daily to the cabin. When she 
was there seldom entered the house. He 
had grown shy and sulky; he sat on the shore 
darkly brooding, or went off silently to his fishing. 

One morning Belle and her father departed. 
Belle kissed the withered cheek of her friend, 
and that was all. For when mention had been 
made of helping her substantially, the widow had 
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drawn herself sharply up, all the lady shining in 
her eye. 

‘*T may have seen my best days,” she said, 
‘*but I haven't come down to that vet. And if 
I needed any reward, I've had it now,” she add- 
ed, as she felt the soft blood mantling in the 
cheek that Belle had kissed. 

Long after the two had left, Tom went about 
with a cloud on his face, and in his ears were 
ringing those mocking words, ‘* I'm in love with 
Tom.” A disgust for his fishing life and for 
himself and for all their miserable surroundings 
of poverty filled the lad’s heart with an unwont- 
ed bitterness. 

‘* Mother,” said he one day, as he sat darkly 
brooding over the hearth, ‘* vou said you were u 
born lady; why didn’t you make a gentleman 
of 

*“*T hadn't any money left when you came,” 
said the widow, briefly. 

‘*Then it's money that makes people gentle- 
men and ladies?” 

‘*I don't know,” said the widow, puzzled: 
‘“*they somehow mostly have it.” 

Ove day ‘Tom came and told her he was going 
to sea. ‘There had been a man down looking for 
hands, and he had taken ‘Tom gladly, for ‘Tom 
was a handy fellow at almost any kind of sea 
craft, and would soon make a good seaman. 

‘*And you must just bide here patiently till I 
come back, mother ; for if there's better days any 
where, I shall bring ‘em with me, be sure.” 

After that the sea looked bluer and colder than 
ever, and the solitary woman lived a sort of ler- 
mit’s life. No cheery voice of gossiping neighbor 
lightened the dreary cabin, no children prattled 
about her; and only Belle, the bright, blithe- 
hearted lassie, seemed to remember to cheer her 
with a letter now and then. Belle was away 
now visiting some distant friends, but in her 
kindly heart she kept a corner, it seemed, for the 
poor old woman who had saved her lite. 

Three years—four—passed away, and dailv of 
a summer afternoon you might have seen the wid- 
ow sitting in her doorway, eager and hollow-eyed, 
looking out for some possible ship that might be 
‘Tom's. ‘Tom was not a good correspondent, but 
occasionally up at the little post-office a wander- 
ing epistle waited her trembling hand. She was 
growing very old and feeble now; but Tom was 
getting up in the world, ‘tom was first mate of 
his ship, Tom was a success, ‘Tom was a gentle- 
man, and oh, above all things, Tom was coming 
home! 

Not every one watches in vain, though we may 
not always be looking in the right direction. It 
was so with the widow. As she sat one day, 
with straining eye gazing on far-off sun-lit sails, 
and seeing how some of them hovered nearer 
and nearer, and some, alas! took wing farther 
and further away, the doorway darkened sudden- 
ly; there came rushing upon her, as if dropped 
from the clouds, a plump,dark-eved, rosvy-cheeked 
lady, who flung herselt into the arms of the watch- 
er with a cry of joy. 

**Oh, mother!” she exclaimed, half sobbing, 
half laughing—‘‘oh, mother! don't you know 
me? Why, Im Tom's wife, and I’ve brought 
the captain with me!” 

** Mother,” said Captain Tom, that night, 
‘*vou've seen better days, perhaps, but 1 never 
have.” 

‘** For didn't I tell you,’, said Mrs. ‘Tom, arch- 
ly, ‘that I was in love with Tom? And father 
owns half his ship, you know; so if Tom's cap- 
tuin, I'm second mate, you see. And we're going 
to take you away to where we found our better 
days.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Some years ago Professor Cope described the 
snake-eating habits of the Oxyrrhopus plumbers, 
Wied—a rather large species of snake, which is 
abundant in the intertropical parts of America. 
A specimen of it from Martinique was observed 
to have swallowed the greater part of a large fer- 
de-lance, the largest venomous snake of the West 
Indies. The Oxyrrhopis had seized the fer-de- 
lance by the snout, thus preventing it from in- 
flicting fatal wounds, and had swallowed a great 
part of its length when caught and preserved by 
the collector. More recently a specimen was 
brought by Mr. Gans from Costa Rica, of near- 
ly five feet in length, which had swallowed neuar- 
ly three feet of a large harmless snake ( /lerpeto- 
dryas carinatus) of about six feet in length. The 
head was partially digested, while three feet pro- 
jected from the mouth of the Oryrrhopus in a 
sound condition. The Oxyrrhopus is entirely 
harmless, although spirited and pugnacious in 
its manners. Professor Cope suggests*that its 
introduction into regions infested with venom- 
ous snakes, like the island of Martinique, would 
be followed by beneticial results. The East In- 
dian snake-eater, \aja claps, is unavailable for 
this purpose, as it is itself one of the most dan- 
gerous Of venomous serpents. 

From a report upon the mineral statistics of 
the colony of Victoria for the year IS74, which 
has lately been presented to Parliament, we glean 
the following facts: The amount of gold raised 
in the colony in 1871 was 1.200.544 ounces: in 
1872, 1,218,044 ounces; in 1873, 1,162,492 ounces: 
and in 1874, 1,105,115 ounces, The value of the 
machinery and appliances used on the gold 
fields in 1874 was £2,078,936 (or something over 
$10,000,000), the total area of the auriferous dis- 
trict worked upon was 1065 square miles, and 
the number of distinct quartz reefs was 3308, 
One hundred and eighty tons of silver ore were 
raised during the year, from which 11,006 ounces 
of silver were extracted. 

The Emma Furnace managers have communi- 
cated to the American Manufacturer the extruor- 
dinury announcement that the furnace stood 
banked up from December 4, 1874, to July 9, 
1875, without blast or draught, during a most 
severe winter. This is eqnivalent to seven 
months and five days, or to 217 days, and during 
all of this time she held her fire intact without 
chilling or cracking. On December 4 the iron 
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Connelsville coke, every precaution being taken 
to have the fire remain until advisable to resume 
operations. Itstood idle until July 9, 1875, and 
during this entire time not a thing was done to 
her, or a pound of fuel added. When opened 
ut ubove date some two-thirds of its coke was 
alive, and the furnace, after clearing away ashes, 
etv., Was ready to resume operations, This rec- 
ord of the ** Emma” has to our knowledge never 
been equaled. 

The first number of vol. tii. of the Balletin 
of the Buffalo Academy of Natural Sciences is 
before us, and contains the description, by 
Messrs. A. R. Grote and W. H. Pitt, of a new 
crustacean from the water-lime group at Buf- 
fulo. It is closely allied to the well-known 
forms Aurypterus and Pleryqgotus, and tor it the 
name of /usarcus scorpions is proposed. The 
same gentlemen in a subsequent paper describe 
additional species of Aurypterus and Plerygotus. 
Other papers are on ** Texan Lepidoptera col- 
lected by Mr. Belfrage,”’ by Dr. L. F. Harvey, 
and a **Synopsis of the Fungi of the United 
States,’’ by M. C. COOKE. 


Among the novelties in the late Paris Mari- 
time Exhibition is an electrical fish-bait. It 
consists of a wire of platinum placed in a bottle 
of darkecolored glass, and made luminous by 
electricity from a bichromate battery. When 
thrown into the water the light emanating 
therefrom is said to attract immense numbers 
of fishes. 


The November number of a juvenile periodic- 
al Known as the Oologist, published by Messrs. 
Wittarp & Co., Utica, New York, has just made 
its appearance, and contains some really quite 
interesting information in regard to the habits 
and characteristics of certain American birds, 

At the mecting of the Anthropological Socie- 
ty of Gottingen, July 17, 1875, Dr. Vow Juenine, 
ufter a brief mention of practices common among 
people widely separated, especially their barba- 
rous toilet operations, gave a minute description 
of deformations of the teeth. These practices 
are of three Kinds: 1. Coloring the teeth with red 
and black dyes (Borneo and Burma). 2 Knock- 
ing out one Or more incisors of the upper or the 
under jaw by some tribes of Australia and of 
Central Africa. 3. Distiguring the teeth with- 
out removing fhem. Many tribes of Central Af- 
rica chip the incisors with the chisel 
make them pointed, sometimes in the centre, 
sometimes on one, sometimes on both sides. In 
the latter case they are bicuspidate. In the isl- 
ands of the Malayan Archipelago the aborigines 
practice the filing down of their teeth, already 
discolored by the chewing of betel, in two typ 
ical fashions: 1. Removal of the cnamet from the 
whole front surface of the crown by horizontal 
strokes of the file, and by smoothing down the 
edge—a species of mutilation characteristic of 
the Malays of the East Indian Archipelago. 2. 
A removal of the enamel! in triangular pieces so 
as to leave the tooth pointed, and the remaining 
enamel rhomboidal in form. This is practiced 
in Java, Bali, Madura, and Celebes, ang is not 
known elsewhere, so that Vincnow, A. B. Mey- 
ER, and others believe it to be an exclusive mark 
of these islands. Dr. Von JHERING has observed 
this mark upon crania in various collections, but 
they have always proved to be from one of these 
four islands. We must therefore conclude that 
this species of mutilation had its origin here, al- 
though we bave not the least suspicion to which 
people it belonged, or whether it was a mark of 
noble birth. 
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It is announced that Bishop STEER is about 
starting from Zanzibar for Lindy, a point on the 
coast thirty miles north of Mikindany Bay, 
where LIVINGSTONE began his last journey. 
From Lindy the bishop proposes to push for- 
ward into the country of the Aygao tribe, who 
live on the borders of Lake N Vassa, and, if pos 
sible, he will form a missionary station there 

Dr. F. B. Hoven, of Lowville, New York, well 
known in connection with his efforts looking 
toward the protecting the American torests from 
destruction, proposes, should he succeed in ob- 
taining at least 200 subscriptions, to publish a 
work which will be of much interest to bot 
auists, microscopists, and workers in wood. 
This will consist of actual sections of 200 spe 
cies of American woods, properly mounted for 
examination under the microscope, and suitably 
labeled, to be accompanied by text containing 
descriptions of the species represented, of their 
qualities and uses, with other statistical infor 
mation. The whole will form three small quar. 
to volumes, and the specimens will be prepared 
by Professor NORDLINGER, of Hobenheim, who 
hus already been connected with similar publi- 
cations relating to the forest trees of Europe. 

The scientific department of the Committee 
of Council on Edueation, South Kensington, 
England, is preparing to make a loan exhibition 
of scientific apparatus, to begin on April l and 
last till the end of September. This will consist 
of instruments and apparatus employed for a va 
riety of acientifie purposes, as aiso_of articles i] 
luastrating the progress of science and its appli 
cation to the arts, with any specimens that may 
be supposed to have an interest ou account of 
the persons who employed them Drawings, 
photographs, etc., will also be admissible where 
the originals can not be sent. Special efforts 
are being made to render this collection com 
plete, and Mr. W. Ccnuirre Owen, Director of 
the South Kensington Muscum, has personally 
applied to various scientific establishments of 
this country, as the Smithsonian Institution, 
for such specimens as may be considered desir- 
able in this connection 

Some account of the new German solar ob- 
servatory established ut Potsdam, near Berlin, is 
given in KLEIn’s Wockenschrift, from which we 
yather that this institution is situated upon a 
considerable elevation, and will consist of a 
group of several isolated observing domes, each 
to contain its own telescope. Of these domes, 
the southern one, having a telescope of eleven 
inches aperture, will be devoted to spectrum 
analysis, which observations will be applied also 
to the stars as well asthe sun. In another dome 
the heliograph will be established, which will be 
devoted also to the photography of the sun, 
and possibly of the moon and stars. The west- 


wus rua out, and the furnace filled wholly with | ern dome will contain a telescope of cight inches 
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j aperture for special investigations of sun spots 


and protuberances. The eastern dome will con- 
tuin the telescope of seventeen feet focal length 
now employed by Professor SPoRER for the stud# 
of the protuberances. North of these domes 
will be the principal building, devoted to optical, 
physical, and chemical researches, and north of 
it will be rooms for the assistants, micrometric 
apparatus, ete. Still north of this building will 
be one containing a large tank of water, in whose 
cellar, magnetic apparatus will be established. 
At the depth of ove hundred feet under the 
vround a space will be provided for erecting a 
ZOLLNER’S horizontal pendulum. Finally, the 
dwelling-houses are to be mentioned, which will 
accommodate not a small number of observers 
and officials. In connection with the prosecu- 
tion of Professor SPORER’s Observations of sun 
spots and protuberances, it is stated that one of 
the most brilliant protuberances recently ap- 
peared in the polar region of the sun, where 
they are generally wanting. It shot forth in 
nineteen minutes, and allowed one to conclude 
with perfect certainty the presence of a storm 
at that point. 


A MARTYR’S BURIAL. 

‘Tue epoch represented in the engraving on 
page 1028 is the end of the first century, a.p. 95, 
when the Emperor Domitian decreed the second 
persecution, firmly resolved to extirpate what 
was called the new religion. 

At this period the Christians had greatly mul- 
tiplied, partly by the conversion of many Romans 
of all ranks and conditions, but more particular- 
ly by the steady increase of foreign captives, and 
of strangers who resorted to the imperial metrop- 
vlis for its advantages of trade and civilization. 

‘The picture represents the burial of a martyr 
of high social standing, clandestinely cOnveved 
tu his last resting-place. Symbolism in vest- 
ments and decoration had not yet been ingrafted 
as objective exponents of spiritual conceptions 
and metaphysical theories, and this precludes 
any representation of that art, which was subse- 
quently so lavishly displayed in the ceremonial 
of the Chureh, and on the walls and vaults in 
the catacombs of later date. 

‘The moment selected is the one preceding the 
tinal earthly parting, when the priest is about to 
bestow the last henediction. ‘The sun being at 
the meridian of the light-shaft, or luminare, the 
rays fall directly upon the martyr, and are mys- 
teriously reflected upon the whole scene. 

In the presence of the qnietude of death the 
artist has successfully expressed the varied in- 
tensities of grief: from the humble dejection of 
the slave, to the subdued, dignified sorrow of the 
patrician ; from the austere feeling of the priest 
und the serenely innocent resignation of the 
youthful female, to the passionate, demonstrative 
grief of the betrothed ; and, finally, in the over- 
whelming desolation of the mother, who sinks 
into the arms of her younger son. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 
DECEMBER, 1875. 
19.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
21.—St. Thomas. 
25.— Christmas. 
26.—First Sunday after Chriatmas— St. 
Stephen. 
27.—St. John the Evangelist. 
Innocents, 


JANUARY, 1876. 
Saturdan, 1.—C irenumeision, 
2. —Second Sunday after Christmas, 
6.— Epiphany. 
First Sunday after Epiphany. 
16.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
23.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
25.— onversion of St. Pan). 
Jo. —Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 


Sunday, 
Tuesday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 


Mondan, 
Tue 


Thursday, 
Supday, 
Tuesday, 


Messrs. Moopy and Sankey still attract im- 
mense audiences in Philadelphia. The Rev. A. 
B. EARLE has closed his labors as an evanyelist 
in Cleveland, Ohio. An invitation has been ex- 
tended to him by more than twenty pastors of 
Troy, New York, to visit that city. Mr. Ham- 
woND is at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Switey is holding union meetings in Boston. 
The Lnitarians of that city bave announced unit- 
ed Sunday services. At Port Jervis, New York, 
four hundred persons have united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the other church- 
es of the town have also had large adglitions. 
As every great movement, however sober, will 
have its caricature, the Oneida Community have 
entered upon ‘‘a health revival,’ and have an- 
nouneed a8 their formula, “ Faith and the 
Turkish Bath!” 

Some important pastoral changes are about to 
occur in this city and in Brooklyn. The Rev. 
Dr. Tompson, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, well known both as a preach- 
er and as editor of the Church Journal, goes, it 
is reported, to New Orleans. The Rev. H. D. 
GANSE, of the (Duteh) Refermed Church, has 
accepted a call to St. Louis. After much dis- 
cussion, the Rev. Dr. J. D. Fovuton will, it is 
supposed, resign the charge of the Hanson Place 
Japtist Church. The Rev. M. G. CuHeney, pas- 
tor of John Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
will go, the first of next year, as missionary to 
Judia. 


The second day of December was observed in 
the Reformed Episcopal churches as their anni- 
versary. Bishop CUMMINS announces that the 
organization was effected, December 2, 1873, 
with eight clergymen and a score of laymen. 
There are now fifty-two Reformed Episcopal 
clergymen and fifty congregations in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, 


The Rev. Dr. M‘Laken, bishop elect of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Ilinois, will be 
consecrated in the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, Chicago, on Wednesday, December §&. 
The Rev. Dr. Brown, bishop elect of the dio- 
cese of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, will be conse- 


crated at Cohoes, New York, December15. The 
Rey. Dr. ECCLESTON, bishop elect of lowa, hag 
given notice to the Standing Committee of that 
diocese that he declines the office. Charges of 
irregularity in his election have been rife, the 
disputed point being whether Dr. EccLeston 
received an actual] majority of the votes. Bish- 
op ODENHEIMER announces that he has selected 
Newark for his residence in his new diocese, 


It appears now that the “Sisterhood of Gray 
Nuns,’ whose extraordinary privileges, as con- 
ceded by the last Legislature, have already been 
noticed, were originally incorporated in 1871, by 
special law, with the apparent design of evadi 
the requirements of the State’s generai law of 
incorporation. In this special law there is no 
provision that the trustees shall be citizens of 
the State, or that the Sisterhood shall be subject 
to the inspection of the justices of the Supreme 
Count. The entire history of the Gray Nuns in 
New-York has, if appearances are not mislead- 
ivg, a taint of fraud. 


That most yaluable of our city charities, the 
Children’s Aid Society, still goes on prospering. 
At its annual meeting in the last week of Novem- 
ber the treasurer reported that since 1858 there 
bad been disbursed 31,877,569. The society has 
established in New York city thirty-four day and 
evening schools, in which instruction is given to 
over 10,000 seholars; it has four lodging-houses 
for boys and one for girls, in which five hundred 
children are sheltered every night; and, besides 
these, a school-house for Italian children, As 
many as 40,389 children have been provided’ with 
homes in the last twenty-two years. The re- 
ceipts for 1875 were $250,604; disbursements, 
$225,832. 


Cardinal M‘CLoskey has returned to New 
York. On his way home he visited Ireland, 
where he was the recipient of many attentions. 


The Rev. W. Moruey has given 
quite a witty turn to the tombstone controver- 
sy. Recently, at a public meeting, speaking of 
the passionate longing of Chinamen in Ameri- 
ca to be buried in their native land, he said, 
‘* Having no parish church-yard, they were bet- 
ter off than Wesleyans in England, who when 
they asked for bread could not even get a stone.”’ 


The free university system is developing rap- 
idly in Franee, under Roman Catholic auspices. 
In Paris the three faculties of law, science, and 
letters, it was announced, would open early in 
December. Students have begun to inecribe 
their names. Neither a religious declaration 
nor attendance on any religious services is re- 
quired of them. At Lille the Catholic Institute 
of the city will be developed into a university ; 
a large sum has been subscribed by Catholic lay- 
men for its endowment. At Toulouse the prep- 
arations are nat so forward as in Paris and Pile. 
At.Lyons a faculty of law was opened in Novem- 
ber; it admits Jews and Protestants as well as 
Catholics. The eompetition between the free 
and the state university system will be -yery 
sharp. 


An important decision has been given by Lord 
COLERIDGE in the case of *“‘ the Peculiar Peopie,”’ 
which wag carried up on an appeal. A member 
of this sect, for neglect to provide medical at- 
tendance for bis sick child, was charged with 
manslaughter. The conviction for this, offense 
in the court below was affirmed by the judges. 
Baron BRAMWELL said “that the man thonght 
that to fnlfill the duty imposed by statute was 
wrong; the law, however, did not excuse’ hime 
on that account.” 


The Church Almanac, published by the La- 
theran Book-Store, in this city, contains some 
interesting statistics. There are in this coun- 
try 2669 Lutheran ministers, 4571 congregations, 
and 513,189 communicants. The denomination 
supports thirteen theological schools, with 473 
stadents, and seventeen colleges, attended by 
2000 students. About fifty Sa are pub- 
lished, in five languages. ifty years ago the 
Latherans in the United States numbered 163 
neinisters and 45,125 communicants. 


The Finance Committee of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions announces that of 
tWe sum of $550,477 to be raised the current 
year— May, 1875, to May, 1876—only ‘897,388, o7 
leas than one-fifth, has been secured. From No- 
vernber 1, 1875, to May, 1876, the amount need. 
ed will be $453,088, or $75,514 each month. It 
sould be said, however, that it is the practice 
of the Presbyterian, as it is of other churches, 
te raise the bulk of their missionary moneys 
during the last half of fhe financial year. 


The Presbyterians have good success in evan: 
velical labor among the Germans in the United 
States. They report 95 German Presbyterian 
churches, 100 ministers, and 7500 members. Twe 
of the churches are in Brooklyn, two in Cincin 
mati, and two in New Orleans; others are in the 
vicinity of Newark, New Jersey, and Dubuque, 
lowa. Two theological schools have been ¢s 
tablished for the training of German preachers. 
one at Newark and the other at Dubuque. Ir 
this field the Methodists have had still greate: 
prosperity. They report 500 German churches, 
“0 traveling and local preachers, and 31,00( 
members. Theological instruction is given tc 
candidates for the ministry at Berea, Ohio. 


General Hawter, the president of the Unites 
States Centennial Commission, has set ab res’, 
the question of the Sunday opening of the Ex 
hibition to be held next year. The circular of 
“General Regulations,’ approved by the Exec. 
ytive Committee, and published February 19 
1874, contains this passage: During this perio: | 
[May 10 to November 10, 1876] it [the Exhibi. 
tion} will be open to the public daily, except o1: 
Sundays, between the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m.’ 
This rule, General Haw says, has ‘‘neve’ 
been revoked.”’ He also states that “at the las; 
meeting of the Executive Committee, held Oc. 
tober 15, In answer to communications upo): 
this subject from the Methodist preachers o' 
Boston and the United Presbyterian Synod oa’ 
New York, the secretary was instructed to Ir - 
form both these bodies that the Commissio: 
never contemplated having the Exhibition ope}. 
on that day.”’ General declares fu 


ther that no one has ever asked the Commissio 1 
to open the Exhibition on Sunday. 
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ATHLETIC GAMES AT GILMORE'S CONCERT GARDEN, NEW YORK.—{See Pace 1026. } s 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


An interesting *‘ Athletic Tournament,” ex- 
tending over several evenings, took place recent- 
ly in the building now known as Gilmore's Con- 
cert Garden. ur series of illustrations on page 
1024 will give the reader a clear conception of 
the character of the feats of strength and skill 
there exhibited. They consisted of fencing, box- 
ing, wrestling, Indian club exercises, velocipede 
races, and some marvelous feats with cannon- 
balls and dumb-bells. ‘The wrestling of Messrs. 
Reenter, Jacerves pu ANDRE 
Curisto., THroporrt Baver, and Marruew 
Grace was wonderful as a display of skill, 
strength, and endurance. Mr. J. Messincrer 
exhibited great dexterity in the cannon-ball 
feats. He tossed about the heavy masses of 
iron and rolled them on his arms as if they were 
billiard balls. Throwing one in the air, he would 
allow it to fall on an inch board, which it shiv- 
ered into a dozen pieces; picking it up, he tossed 
it once more into the air, and suffered it tdé de- 
scend upon his bent shoulders, as if it were an 
India rubber ball. The exercises were witness- 
ed by large audiences, and, as exhibitions of ath- 
letic skill, were far beyond any thing of the kind 
ever seen in this city before. 
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DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
Novel. 

By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ Hostages To Fortrnr,” “Lapy Acp.ey'’s 
Sroner,” anp Piverms,” Taken 
AT THE FLoop,” Strreance ete. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
TILBERRY STEEPLE-CHASE. 


THE party assembled at the How soon divide 
themselves into sections or groups, like the vari- 
ous members of the lower animal creation. Mr, 
and Mrs. Chasuble draw around them the more 
seriously minded of the vounger guests— Lavinia 
Candonnel; Cecilia Hawtree, who has a poetic- 
al mind, and is Anglican to the verge of Roman- 
ism; Laura and Mary Radnor, who are great 
upon church decoration and choir singing; and 
some others. General MacTower attracts the 
young men, as it were, into a focus of sporting 
talk, varied with anecdotes of the London world, 
which, aceording to the general, is ahout as vile 
a world as could well exist without calling down 
a burning fiery rain for its extinction. Sir Wil- 
ford conttives to be attentive to all his guests, 
but shows himself so particular in his devotion 
to Sibyl that other people can not afford to be 
uncivil to‘her, even were they disposed to snub 
so lovely agirl. 

The matrons and their daughters admit the 
fact of Miss Faunthorpe’s beauty, but with cer- 
tain reservations. ‘They admire her complexion, 
but opine that its transparent purity of tint ar- 
gues a consumptive tendency. ° 

** And what a dreadful thing for poor Sir Wil- 
ford to marry a consumptive wife, my dear!” 
says Mrs. Radnor, in an awful voice. 

** And to have consumptive children !” adds her 
daughter Laura. 

** Poor little dears!” exclaims Miss Hawtree, 
compassionating the sorrows of these unborn in- 
fants in advance. ‘*I think it quite wicked of 
consumptive people to marry; don't you, Mrs. 
Radnor ?” 

**Yes, my love. There ought to be a law 
against it.” 

** What pretty manners Miss Faunthorpe has,” 
remarks Mrs. Vernon, whose daughter possesses 
every attraction except good looks and agreeable 
manners—‘*‘so sweet, so caressing. But don’t 
you think—I hardly like to say it, for it sounds 
so uncharitable, and I should be the last to say 
any thing uncharitable after dear Mr. Chasuble’s 
moving discourse this morning—don’t vou think 
she seems rather. artful ?” 

** As deep as Garrick,” says the outspoken Mrs. 
Radnor. 

**She actually seems to discourage Sir Wil- 
ford’s attentions, quite pretends to avoid him, 
makes believe to prefer ladies’ society ; when we 
all know that she must be delighted at the idea 
of making such a brilliant match.” 

** When we know that the girl is brought here 
on purpose to marry him,” rejoins Mrs. Radnor. 
**The old uncle has set his heart upon it, of 
course, and will leave her the whole of his prop- 
erty, to the detriment of her two sisters: there's 
another girl at Redeastle, Mrs. Stormont tells me. 
Very unjust, I call it.” 

This conversation takes place on Sunday after- 
noon, in a cozy circle round the morning-room 
fire, while Sibyl and most of the younger guests 
are walking in the park. Sunday evening affords 
an opportunity for the display of musical genius, 
or talent, as the case may be; and after the 
daughters of the land have done the most they 
can with Miss Lindsay’s sacred ballads, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Chopin, Sibyl 
takes her turn at the instrument, and surpasses 
4il her forerunners, not so much by the brilliancy 
of her singing or playing, as by the thought and 
feeling which pervade both. In the long empty 
days at Lancaster Lodge her piano has been her 
friend and companion, the confidante of all her 
vague regrets and fears—her sorrowful love for 
her absent husband. Memory and hope have 
spoken to her in many a tender strain of Mo- 
zart’s, in the deeper pathos of Beethoven, or 
Mendelssohn's dreamy melody. 

Sir Wilford Candonnel knows very little about 
music, save that of his hounds giving tongue in 
the chill morning air that blows over heath and 
moor, but he is not the less pleased that Sibyl 
should excel in the masical line. His future 
wife ought to be an accomplished person. He is 
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glad, too, that she should “‘ take the shine” out 
of Phebe and Vinnie, neither of them highly 
gifted by Apollo, though both have labored hard, 
and flourish at a quickish pace through unmelo- 
dious fantasias, arpeggio-ing up and down the 
piano, with a movement which their brother calls 
a rough gallop. 

Altogether Sibyl is a success at the How. 
No one can dispute that. Marion looks on, and 
wonders at her sister's calm acceptance of the 
general homage. Shé wears the honors as to 
the manner born, while Marion feels overpowered 
with shyness all through that aristocratic Sab- 
bath ; and says ‘‘'Thank you,” for every thing, 
from an introduction or a compliment to the too 
hasty removal of her plate by an all-accomplished 
serving-man. 

By Monday morning, however, even Marion 
is quite at her ease, save for an inward awe of 
Phebe and Lavinia, who, behind their brother's 
back, give her a little of the de haut en bas man- 
ner by which intrusive commoners are crushed. 
But Fred Stormont takes her under his protec- 
tion, and, finding Sibyl unapproachable amidst 
her various admirers, consoles himself with a 
mild flirtation with Marion, to which even his 
watchful parent reconciles herself, reflecting that, 
after all, a dower of five thousand pounds — or 
possibly ten—is better than nothing, and that, no 
heiress being forthcoming, dear Frederick might 
make Marion happy by proposing to her, 

After breakfast on Monday there is a general 
inspection of the stables, at which even Mr. 
Chasuble, the High-Church parson, assists, and 
in the course of which he entertains the com- 
pany with anecdotes of his hard-riding days at 
Oxford, and his prowess in the hunting field. 
The horses are led out for admiration, and the 
guests commit themselves to various opinions, at 
which the nether lips of the Yorkshire grooms 
work convulsively in the respectful endeavor to 
avoid a grin. 

Tuesday is the race day, and there is a con- 
sultation as to how people are to go; the faster 
of the party—including all the young ladies—in- 
clining to the saddle, the middle-aged and port- 
ly being satisfied with a seat on the drag or in 
Miss Candonnel’s barouche. 

** You will rile, of course,” says Sir Wilford to 
Frederick. 

**Oh, by all means; I shall go on the Dutch- 
man. Here he is, poor old fellow, looking as 
fresh as paint.” 

An officious boy has just led the bony gray 
into the quadrangle, where every eye is now di- 
rected to him. 

** Why, where the deuce did you get that beast 
from, Candonnel ?” cries General MacTower, as 
the lad whisks off the Dutchman's checked rai- 
ment, and exhibits his angular haunches and de- 
jected neck. ‘* Never saw such a screw in your 
stable.” 

“It’s Mr. Stormont’s ‘orse,” says the boy, 
grinning. 

‘**Beg your pardon, Stormont,” says the gen- 
eral ; ‘* I dare say he looks better in action. Very 
good for leather, no doubt.” . 

** He may not be much to look at,” said Fred, 
wounded, yet apologetic ; ‘* but he’s a devil to go.” 

**Ah, I dare say; those bony ones are, some- 
times.” 

** Well, Stormont, and you'll ride the Dutch- 
man,” resumes Sir Wilford ; ** that’s capital. You 
can take care of Miss Marion Faunthorpe.” 

** Delighted, I am sure,” gasps Fred, with an 
inward sinking. He knows too well that on thie 
Dutchman he has enough to do to take care of 
himself, and that a whole hunting field might be 
spilled before him without his being able to afford 
help to the fallen. 

“You haven't ridden much lately, I think you 
told me, Miss Marion,” says Sir Wilford to that 
young lady, who has been going into raptures 
about all the horses with long manes and sleek 
skins, 

** Not since I was quite a little thing; but I 
idolize riding.” 

‘**And you'll not be afraid to ride to Tilberry 
to-morrow? It’s a nice quiet road.” 

**] shall like it of all things.” 

**Very well. Chanter, you must find me a 
safe mount for this young lady. She hasn't been 
riding much lately.” 

** One of the old ones, eh, Sir Wilford ?” 

** Yes, old and steady. But something good 
to look at, you know.” 

“There's Brown Fixture, Sir Wilford, an un- 
common good ‘oss, and as safe as a church.” 

** Yes, Fixture ‘ll do: nothing like an old stee- 
ple-chaser.” 

** Fixture’s as steady as a Christian,” says the 
groom, ‘‘ and such a memory too ; nobody'd think 
how that ‘oss do remember. He ain't forgot the 
day he bolted with Jim Kirk, tho’ its nigh seven 
vear ago. He never do pass that corner o' th’ 
‘eath but what ’e'll prick up his old ears, and stick 
‘em backward, and give a bit of a quiver, as if 
he'd like to have another lark.” 

**He mustn't have any larks with Miss Faun- 
thorpe,” says Sir Wilford. 

** Lor bless you, no, Sir Wilford: that's seven 
year ago. Fixture’s as steady asa house. The 
smallest of our boys rides him beautiful.” 

** Well, Miss Marion, I think you'll be safe on 
Fixture, especially with Stormont to take care of 
you.” 

Marion looks gratefully at Frederick, with a 
vague idea that he is going to escort her with a 
leading rein, and that under his care she would 
be safe upon the winner of the Leger. 

**And now let’s have a look at Juno,” says 
Sir Wilford. ‘‘ That's the mare I mean for you, 
Miss Faunthorpe, and I think every one will al- 
low she’s a perfect beauty. My sister Phoebe 
wants her badly, but I’m afraid of Phoebe’s eleven 
stone.” 

That substantially built damsel gives her broth- 
er an indignant look at this brutal remark, which 
could only come from one’s own flesh and blood. 
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‘* When I want a horse I sha’n’t.ask you to 
choose him for me, Wilford,” she says. 

Juno is Jed forth and unveiled—a chestnut, 
glossy as the nut itself when it bursts from its 
green casing, and beautiful in form, with a small 
head and a Greek profile—ox-eyed like her 
mightv namesake. 

‘** How lovely!” exclaim all the young ladies, 
envving Sibvl. 

This selection of the best horse in the stud for 
Miss Faunthorpe is tantamount to a proposal, 
thinks every one, and from this time forward 
Sibyl is regarded as the future Lady Candonnel, 
and honored accordingly. 

Has he or has he not proposed? the council 
of matrons ask one another by-and-by, in the 
comfortable morning-room where they have as- 
sembled to write their letters and read their news- 
papers. 

‘The majority opine that the offer has been made 
and accepted, and that Mr. Trenchard is here to 
urrange about settlements. 

** Phoebe Candonnel must know,” hazards Mrs. 
Chasuble; this conversation taking place in the 
absence of the Misses Candonnel, who are play- 
ing billiards with their younger guests. 

** She may, but she’s such a reserved girl there's 
no getting any thing out of her. And as it’s ev- 
ident that she and Lavinia hate the idea of their 
brother's marrying, it’s a subject we can't ap- 
proach very well.” 

‘*T feel sure he has proposed,” says Mrs. Rad- 
nor. ‘* He looks as if it were a settled thing.” 

** Hie may have settled it all in his own mind, 
but not yet declared himself,” responds Mrs. 
Chasuble. ‘He must know that there is no 
chance of rejection.” 

Mrs. Chasuble is right. Sir Wilford is fixed 
as fate, but has not yet found an opportunity to 
ask the fatal question. Sibyl is always in a 
crowd. She contrives to avoid any thing ap- 
proaching a téte-a-téte. Anda man can hardly 
propose during a game of pyramids, or on a 
crowded drag with a spirited team in his hand, 
or as he hands his beloved a cup of tea at kettle- 
drum time, or on the stairs, or in church. 

Sir Wilford bides his time, therefore, and is 
patient, 

The important Tuesday is a fine clear dav, 
with a high wind, but no frost. ‘Tilberry races 
begin at half past one, so there is no time for 
luncheon at the How, and a necessity for picnic 
baskets on the drag, very much to the delight of 
all the younger guests, who prefer to take their 
refreshment uncomfortably out-of-doors to the 
commonplace convenience of the dining-room. 

At a quarter before one the horses and car- 
riages are brought round to the porch, and Mar- 
ion, in a borrowed habit and a chimney-pot hat, 
which is balanced rather hazardously on a small 
mountain of padded hair, awaits, with somé faint 
apprehension, her first ride on any thing larger 
than Tommy, the old pony. 

She has not yet seen Brown Fixture, and as 
she stands on the top step with Fred Stormont at 
her side she surveys the animals timorously. 

There is Juno, satin-skinned and proud of 
bearing, arching her graceful neck, and gazing 
pensively at the company with her ox-eves, paw- 
ing the ground a little with one delicate hoof, as 
if eager to take flight. And here’is Sibyl, look- 
ing her prettiest, a small slender prettiness, in 
neatly fitting riding-habit, and hat poised at ex- 
actly the right angle. 

Sir Wilford is at hand to mount her, and thebe 
is the usual careful adjustment of stirrup and 
skirt, curb and snaffle. 

‘<1 wonder which is my horse ?” says Marion, 
with an appealing look at Mr. Stormont. 

** Which is Fixture, boy ?” asks Fred of an at- 
tendant lad. 

‘** This here, Sir,” answers the youth. 

‘*'This here” is the animal in his charge, a 
tall brute, with a neck a yard long, and, in the 
language of the stable, too much daylight under- 
neath. 

** Good gracious !” cries Marion, appalled at the 
aspect of this animal; ‘‘am I to go up there?” 

He's a big one, isn’t he?” responds Fred: 
‘Capital stride, I should think; get over plenty 
of ground in his gallop. Looks like an old 
steeple-chaser, doesn’t he?” 

‘** He looks very dreadful,’ says Marion, dubi- 
ously. 

**Oh, vou needn't be afraid of him. He's 
steady enough, depend upon it. Sir Wilford’s 
head man wouldn't put you on an unsafe horse.” 

‘**T hope not,” murmurs Marion. ** But you'll 
take cure of me, won't you, Mr. Stormont ?” 

do my best,” answers Fred. Ah, here's 
the Dutchman—rather fresh, I'm afraid.” 

This last remark has reference to an uncouth 
attempt of the Dutchman to back into an adja- 
cent shrubbery, on being dragged out of which 
he entangles himself clumsily with the other 
horses, 

The drag and barouche have driven off by this 
time, and every body is mounted except Marion 
and her swain. 

Mounting Marion upon Fixture is not. the eas- 
iest operation in mechanics. She gives a tre- 
mendous spring, but always at the wrong mo- 
ment; and after two or three false starts she is 
hoisted to a level with Fixture’s saddle, only to 
remain there suspended in mid-air until allowed 
to slide gently to earth again. 

I’m afraid 'm not a good hand at mount- 
ing a lady,” murmurs the patient Frederick, aft- 
er he has made himself almost apoplectic in the 
endeavor; and now an experienced groom comes 
forward, tells Marion exactly at what angle to 
put her left leg, and throws her up into the sad- 
dle as if she were a ball. 

** Gracious!” she exclaims ; “‘ I'm here at last ; 
but oh, how high it is!” 

he surveys the earth beneath her with a sense 
of awe; it is like being on the mountain-tops, 
and not half so safe. She gives a little cry of 
surprise when Fixture begins to move, as if mo- 
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tion were the last thing one might expect from a 
horse. 

The rest of the riders have gone down the 
avenue, Sir Wilford riding Bull of Bashan, and 
keeping close beside Sibyl and Juno. 

Frederick now clambers upon the Dutchman, 
who, to the last moment, struggles to elude his 
half-proprietor, as if desirous to prove that a 
horse can not serve two masters. Fixture cara- 
coles gently upon the gravel sweep while Fred 
is mounting, but even these gentle movements 
strike terror to the unaccustomed soul of Marion. 

**I’m afraid he’s very spirited,” she remarks 
to one of the grooms. 

**Lord, mum, he's nigh twelve vear old: 
there’s none too much spirit in him. You'd best 
ride him on the curb, if you're anyways timid.” 

** Which is the curb ?” inquires Marion. 

The man shows her, and adjusts her reins, 
which she has been clutching in her right hand 
in an inextricable tangle. 

** But do you think I can manage him with 
the reins in my left hand ?” she asks. ** It seems 
so left-handed, I’m afraid I shan't have anv 
power over him.” ‘ 

** You can hold on with both hands, if vou're 
timersome, miss; but the lighter you handle Fixt- 
ure, the better. le’s got a very nice mouth, and 
he don't stand being sawed at. Ride him on the 
curb, if you like, but let your ‘and foller ‘is 'ed.” 

This language is as dark as Hebrew to Mar- 
ion. She has but one thought, and that is that 
she would fain be at rest in the barouche or the 
drag, nay, safe at home in the obscurity of do- 
mestic life with cross Hester and impertinent 
Jane. Any where, any where, off the back of 
Brown Fixture, who has just caught sight of 
some obnoxious object, and has made hinfSelf 
into an arch from which Marion feels as if she 
were sliding. 

Fred has now brought the Dutchman so far 
into subjection as to turn his nose toward the 
avenue, and Fixture being clutched and jerked 
in the same direction by Marion, the two set out, 
as uncomfortable a couple as ever enjoved the 
delights of equestrian exercise. When they are 
well out of ear-shot, the grooms and boys burst 
into a simultaneous guffaw. 

** After this we must have some beer,” says the 
head man. ‘I'm blest if I ever see such a brace 
o cockneys! I ain't had such a laugh since 
Chrizzlemas.” 

Fixture proves himself worthy of his reputa- 
tion, and goes down the avenue with amiable so- 
briety, nay, would be perfect in his conduct were 
it not for that brute the Dutchman, who shies at 
sight of a rabbit, wheels round altogether at sight 
of a rook, and otherwise disgraces himself by con- 
vulsive movements and collapses which disturb 
Fixture’s equanimity, though evidently re- 
gards them with contempt. The brown horse 
behaves so well, however, that when they have 
walked down the avenue, and emerged upon the 
road, Marion begins to feel quite easy in her 
mind, and to think that, after all, she really does 
dote upon riding. 

But for the Dutchman's evil example, Fixture 
would behave admirably all the way to Tilberry, 
a nice level road, with little to alarm a reason- 
able equine mind. The Dutchman is, however, 
a creature without reasonableness of mind, and 
contrives to see objects of horror in the clear- 
est road, whereby Marion is every now and then 
startled from her equanimity by a sudden boun- 
cing of Mr. Stormont’s horse against hers, a move- 
ment by which she narrowly escapes being push- 
ed into a ditch. 

**Isn't your horse a little wrong in his mind, 
Mr. Stormont ?” she asks, after one of these en- 
counters, ‘‘IIe puts his ears back in such a 
dreadful way, and starts and plunges so awfully.” 

‘*Only high spirit,” replies Fred. ‘* All thor- 
ough-breds do it.” 

**Then I think I'd rather ride an unthorough- 
bred,” says Marion. 

When they have walked for about half a mile, 
Frederick suggests a gentle trot, to which proposal 
Marion acquiesces smilingly. But the very be- 
ginning of the gentle trot makes her breath le<s, 
and she finds herself jerked about in her saddle 
in a most ferocious way. She holds on to tlie 
reins, however, with ,both hands, and endures 
stoutly, till Fred, in charity, reins in the Dutch- 
man, whereupon Fixture stops as if some spring 
had been touched in his internal economy, and 
nearly pitches Marion out of the saddle by the 
suddenness of his stoppage. 

‘I'm afraid you don't quite, enjoy trotting,” 
says Fred. 

Marion pants for a little while, struggling with 
the innumerable hair-pins which sustain her pvr- 
amid of plaits, before she ean recover breath 
enough to answer. 

‘** I dare say it’s very nice,” she replies at last; 
‘but it jerks one, don't you think? Perhaps 
Fixture is not a good trotter ?” 

‘**T think if you were to rise with him, and sit 
a little more in the middle of vour saddle, vou 
might find it more comfortable,” suggests Fred- 
erick. 

**Do you think so? I'll try next time.” 

Fred endeavors to explain the theory of trot- 
ting, which, although he has not quite conquered 
the practice, is firmly impressed upon his mind. 

** Now,” he says, flattering himself that he has 
made it all clear, ‘*‘ suppose we try again ?” 

A shake of the reins makes the Dutchman 
lunge violently forward as if he wanted to dash 
his brains out upon the road, and starts Fixture 
in a really delightful trot, if poor Marion only 
knew it. She bobs up and down as if she were 
bathing, but when she rises the horse doesnt, 
and the effect is even more jerky than before. 
She is just beginning to despair, when the red 
glow of a cottage fire, shining through an open 
door, appalls the Dutchman’s soul, and sends him 
into a wild canter, in which Fixture immediately 
joins. The horses tear along the road like the 
herd of swine driven down a steep place; and 
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Marion, frightened, but rather enjoying the swing- 
ing pace, finds herself rising in her saddle as high 
as any one could desire. 

Inspired by the clatter of their hoofs, the brutes 
rush on for some distance, Fred as powerless to 
pull up the Dutchman as he would be to stop a 
steam-engine at express pace, or stay the passage 
of the north wind. When the horses have had 
enough, they stop. 

**T think I rose pretty well then, 
Marion, self-complacently. 

“Just now, when you were cantering ?” 

y es 

“But you oughtn’t rise in the canter, you 
know,” says Fred. ‘* You must sit as if you 
were part of your horse ; ‘sit down on him and 
ride him,’ as the joc keys say. 

‘*Good gracious! It’s very puzzling,” ex- 
claims Marion. 

** All practice. 
more.” 

** Yes, I should like it above all things. Un- 
cle Trenchard has bought Sibyl a horse. But I 
am not so favored.” 

** Ah, it’s a good thing to be the favorite, isn't 
it ?” 

That canter has brought them néarly to thé 
race-course. ‘They overtake the rest of their 
party, Sibyl looking as cool and comfortable 
upon Juno as if she were sitting in her favorite 
easy-chair at Lancaster Lodge, while Marion is 
painfully conscious that the last hours unaccus- 
tomed exercise has made an object of her. 

‘**How have you ‘enjoyed your ride?” asks 
Sibyl, coming to her side. 

**Oh, pretty well,” replies Marion, rather cross- 
ly. ‘*I'm not accustomed to riding, like vou, 
vou know. I haven't a horse of my own, Isn't 
my hair dreadful ?” 

** It’s rather rough; but that doesn’t matter.” 

** Oh, not in the least—to you.” 

** How do like Mixture?” asks Sir Wilford, 
coming up to them 

** Very well, thank you. But I think he uses 
the wrong legs when he trots.” 

Tilberry race-course is a long strip of meadow 
land by the side of a river, rather a dreary scene 
on a gray winter's day, were it not for the car- 
riages, horses, tax-carts, and various vehicles 
which enliven it, and the eager crowd on foot. 

Sir Wilford and his party are the most impor- 
tant group upon the scene, the rest of the aSsem- 
bly consisting chiefly of tenant farmers and their 
families, with a sprinkling of the Redcastle trades- 
people, and a few smart carriages belonging to the 
manufacturing classes, chiefly noticeable for the 
newness of their harness, the splendor of their liv- 
eries, and the indifferent quality of their horses, 

Sir Wilford pats Fixture’s neck with a friendly 
air, as he stands beside Marion. 

**Poor old Fixture. Capital fellow he used 
to be six or seven years ago. Ive ridden him 
many a time over this very course. Won a cup 
with him once, poor old chap. I wonder if he 
remembers.” 

‘*Where’s the steeple, Sir Wilford ?” 
Marion, looking round at the landscape. 

‘The what ?” 

‘*'The steeple. It's a steeple-chase, isn’t it ?” 

Sir Wilford smiles at the damsel’s innocence. 

** Steeple-chase — across country, you know, 
and all that. There's no necessity for a steeple.” 

**Oh, I thought you chose a steeple, and then 
rode straight to it, over hedges and ditches, and 
every thing.” 

‘* We've sunk the steeple, but we go over the 
hedges and ditches. There's the saddling bell. 
Yes, Fixture does remember.” 

‘** I wish he didn’t,” says Marion, nervously, as 
the animal pricks up his ears, and begins to cur- 
vet in a restless manner,.which makes it rather 
difficult to hold him. 

The equestrians are drawn up in a line by the 
side of the race-course. ‘l‘here are no railings 
to divide the course from the rest of the mead- 
ow: it is only marked out by a line of sods turn- 
ed up by the spade, and a post at intervals, The 
timber jumps are by no means desperate, and 
are well guarded by furze bushes; the water 
jump is a muddy ditch about twenty feet broad, 

‘*T wish you'd hold him for me,” says Mari- 
on, appealing to Mr. Stormont. ‘* He's been so 
dreadfully excited since that bell rang.” 

Fred clutches at the rein, and tries to soothe 
the Dutchman, who has just expressed his antip- 
athy to a very small child in a pinafore, eating a 
large piece of parliament. 

Fixture shuffles about a little, and then seems 
to grow calm. Sir Wilford and his party ride 
up and down, impatient for the beginning of the 
sport. Marion and her protector keep together 
by the course. 

The bell rings again, louder this time. There 
is a gust of excitement in the very wind. The 
signal is given, the gayly colored jackets blaze 
out against the cold gray sky, the horses are off 
with a rush, Fixture following them. 

He has stood like a statue to see them go by; 
then, as they passed him, he has gathered him- 
self together, and pursued them like a maniac. 
The old steeple-chaser has not forgotten his 
trade. 

There is a ery of horror from Sir Wilford and 
his party, a roar, half terror, half laughter, from 
the crowd, as Marion is borne along, her arms 
frantically encircling the animal's neck, her plaits 
flving in the wind, her shrill shrieks ringing out 
upon the air. She drops something at every 
stage of her journey. First her whip, then her 
handkerchief, then her hat, then one of the 
plaits, an artificial enrichment which she has 
deemed a necessary appendage to a very good 
head of hair. On flies Fixture, struggling for a 
place, feeling that he must win or perish in the 
attempt. Marion, with her face buried in his 
mane, sees nothing, knows nothing, except that 
she is miraculously holding on somehow, and 
that sudden death is imminent. The timber 
jump is before them, and the spectators hold 
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their breaths, anticipating a fearful fall, perhaps 
a deadly one, when Sir Wilford gallops across on 
Bull of Bashan, and contrives to catch Fixture’s 
bridle just as he is lifting himself to the leap. 

The old steeple-chaser swings on one side and 
lands Marion comfortably on the turf, where she 
lies motionless till kindly hands raise her. She 
is only stunned, and comes to her senses after a 
minute or so, to find herself the centre of a sym- 
pathetic crowd. 

‘* Poor dear!” says a woman; ‘‘she did hold 
on well, didn’t she? It wns beautiful!” 

Sibyl is on the scene by this time, and dis- 
mounts to assist the fallen one. 

‘** You're not hurt, are you, dear ?” she inquires, 
anxiously, 

‘** I don’t know whereabouts it is,” replies Mar- 
ion, clutching her disheveled plaits, ‘*but I feel 
as if I were ‘all but killed—somewhere.” 

Brandy flasks are produced, and the sufferer 
is persuaded to take two or three sips of the 
spirit. 

** Back all right, I hope?” says Sir Wilford, 
who has delivered over the excited Fixture to a 
groom. 

‘**] feel as limp as if it were broken,” replies 
Marion. ‘* When did I fall—was it the day be- 
fore yesterday, or longer ago than th: at e 

‘* My love, it was just this minute. 

‘‘ Then I've had a long dream,” replies Marion, 
putting her hand to her head; **such a long 
dream! I feel as if I had been riding steeple- 
chases on horrid runaway borses for the last three 
weeks.” 

**T shall never forgive myself for putting you 
on Fixture,” says Sir Wilfor d, with a conscience- 
stricken air; ‘* but I really thought he was the 
quietest old horse in the stable.” 

**Oh, I don’t mind it a bit,” answers Marion, 
who enjoys being the object of general attention. 
In fact, I rather like it. It's very exciting, you 
know.’ 

*Uncommonly,” mutters Sir Wilford, who 
has had as bad a fright as he ever experienced 
in his life. ‘* I thought you were done for when 
he came to that fence. If it hadn't been for the 
Bull— Well, we won't talk about it.” 

Here a small boy brings Marion the fallen 
plait of false hair, which looks something like a 
defunct snake as he hands it to her, whereat 
there is a faint titter. 

After twisting herself about a little in the arms 
of her supporters, Marion announces that she has 
no bones broken, to her knowledge. 

**My spine may go all wrong to-morrow, and 
make me a cripple for life,” she says; ** but I 
think I can walk now.” 

**Shall I mount vou again, ma'am ?” asks the 
groom who is holding Fixture. That quadru- 
ped is bathed in perspiration, stands like a block 
of wood, and droops his head despondently, as 
if fully aware that he has made a fool of himself. 

‘You might ride him home safe enough, ma‘am. 
He's quiet now,” 

‘What, get upon him again! 
** No, thank you. 

** Bring her to the barquche,” says Sir Wilford ; 
and Marion is led to thaf Vehicle, where the Misses 
Candonnel inform her that they have been suf- 
fering agonies of anxiety on her behoof, though 
neither they nor Mrs. and Miss Radnor have left 
their seats. 

**We knew we could be no use,”’ Phebe re- 
marks, apologetically ; ‘‘and we should have only 
increased the confusion if we had come to you.” 

**It's such a dangerous thing to ride when 
one is not used to it,”” remarks Vinnie, soothingly. 
‘* Wilford ought to have known better than to 
put you on that dreadful old horse.” 

Marion, who felt herself a person of impor- 
tance amidst the crowd on the race- course, 
shrinks into dire insignificance among these fine 
ladies in the carriage. She is screwed in, bod- 
kin, between Pheebe and Mrs. Radnor. She 
knows she is looking an object in her battered 
hat and disordered tresses, and she can see noth- 
ing whatever of the race. ‘The four ladies talk 
their usual family talk of uncles and cousins, 
nephews and nieces, and people they know; dis- 
cuss the domestic affairs of the niece who is just 
married; review the prospects of the nephew 
who is going to marry; talk about the cousin 
who has just had a baby; and the unjust will of 
the uncle lately deceased ; until Marion absolute- 
ly wishes herself away from these privileged ones ; 
and thinks how nice it would be to be reading 
a novel on the parlor sofa at Uncle Robert's, 
the sofa wheeled cozily up to the fire, and Jenny 
kneeling on the hearth, toasting muffins. 

** If my back is broken, it ‘Il be a comfort to be 
a doctor's niece,” she tells herself, consolingly. 

It is dusk when the last race is run, and the 
How party turn their faces homeward. A two- 
mile ride in the winter twilight lies between them 
and kettle-drum—an excellent opportunity for a 
téte-a-téte with Sibyl, thinks Sir Wilford, who 
has found it impossible to secure half an hour 
of that young lady's society at the How. ‘There 
she is always surrounded. 

He contrives to leave the course close at her 
side, and to keep well in front of the other eques- 
trians. Bull is quiet enough now, and quite con- 
tent to lapse into a lazy walk, having been in- 
dulged with half a dozen tearing gallops across 
the level ground near the race-course. Juno and 
Bull step side by sidegsolemnly as a pair of Flem- 
ish funeral horses, which have never done any 
thing but ** black work” since they were foaled. 

It is a fine level road ; a copse on one side, the 
moor upon the other. Wintry stars begin to 
twinkle in the gray; cottage fires gleam now and 
then across the road. 

** Now is my time,” thinks Sir Wilford. 

*“*T hope you are not frightened at riding in 
the dark,” he begins, with a gush of originality. 

‘*Not at all. In the first place, 1 don't call 
this gray twilight darkness; and in the second 
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am very glad you feel yourself safe with me, 
Sibvl.” 

This is the casting of the die. After this ut- 
terance of her Christian name Sir Wilford feels 
he has committed himself to the deed. Reced- 
ing now were as difficult as to go on. 

** Yes, Sibyl, I am glad, for I want to be vour 
protector all the days of my life. I want this 
dear little hand,” taking the hand that droops 
carelessly at her side, with gold-handled whip 
lightly held. ‘* I want this hand for mine. Ob, 
I think vou must have seen ever so long ago that 
I love von! I have made no secret of my attach- 
ment, Sibyl. Youare the first woman I ever met 
that I would care to make mistress of the How; 
you are the only woman I ever have asked—the 
only woman I ever shall ask, to be my wife.” 

‘*Oh, stop, stop, Sir Wilford! Not one word 
more!” cries Sibyl. ‘* Forgive me for having 
let you say so much.” 

While he has been talking she has decided on 
her course. A bold step, but the only one open 
to her. ‘This young man is honorable, generous- 
minded. She will, she must trust bim with her 
secret. 

‘* Forgive you, Sibyl, for what ?” 

‘* Forgive me, if you evercan. I have been so 
wrong. I have acted so meanly. Forgive me 
for not having understood you better, for not 
having told you the truth about myself. I have 
led you on, perhaps, most unwillingly, but still I 
may have led you on, to make this generous offer.” 

**Generous be hanged!” cries the impetuous 
Sir Wilford. ‘* There's no generosity in a man 
trving to get the thing he most desires. Don't 
talk about leading» me on, Sibyl. . Of course vou 
led me on—that iS to say, you couldn't help see- 
ing that I love you to distraction, and you ve let 
me go on loving vou. There's no leading a fel- 
low on in that. You're like one of the stars up 
vonder, and just let yourself be admired. But 
youre not going to reject me, Sibyl? I can't 
believe that.” 

Ile does not believe it. Upon his own person- 
al merits he has formed no decided opinion. He 
knows that he is tolerably good-looking, does jus- 
tice to his tailor’s handiwork, rides straight to 
hounds, and is free from vice. But he puts him- 
self out of the seale altogether, and reckons upon 
his position and surroundings. ‘That there is any 
woman in Yorkshire who would refuse to be mis- 
tress of the How and the Llow stables, is more 
than he can believe. 

‘* You won't reject me, Sibyl ?” he repeats. 

** Indeed, Sir Wilford, I have no alternative. 
I can make you but one answer.” 

** And that is—” 

No. ” 

‘*Qh, come! you can't mean it, Sibyl!” 

** 1 do mean it.” 

‘* Yeu're in love with some other fellow. Not 
that cur, Fred Stormont, I hope.” 

‘*If I thought about Mr. Stormont at all, I 
should detest him.” 

** Who is it, then ?” 

‘* Sir Wilford, will you keep a secret if I con- 
fide one to you ?” 

‘* Have I any claim to be considered a gentle- 
man 7” 

‘* Yes, yes; I know I may trust you.” 

**Go on,” says Sir Wilford, sunk in gloom. 

‘** You know very little of my history, I think, 
Sir Wilford,” begins Sibyl, in a low bat steady 
voice, ‘‘ although you have done me the greatest 
honor in your power to confer upon me. er- 
haps all you know is that I have been adopted 
by my uncle Stephen, and that he is likely to 
leave me a fortune. I have no certainty that he 
will do so, but I have every reason to believe it.” 

‘** Yes, ves; I know all about that.” 

‘*But you do not know, perhaps, that when 
my uncle came from India I was absent from 
Redcastle. I had gone to London to get my 
living as a governess. It was a dreary life, and 
would have seemed drearier, I dare say, but for 
one event which happened to diversify it. I was 
foolish enough to fall in love with a gentleman 
who had as little to marry upon as I had.” 

‘** Poor child— passing fancy—romantic attach- 
ment. You'll outlive that, Sibyl.” 

** It will outlive me, for we contrived to make 
the bond lasting. Without the knowledge of 
any of my family I was foolish enough to get 
married! ‘The man I married is the son of Mr. 
Trenchard'’s worst enemy. My only chance of 
inheriting my uncles fortune was the conceal- 
ment of my marriage. I have therefore con- 
trived to keep the secret, and you are the first to 
If you betray me, 
I am ruined.” 

‘* Betray you! What do you take me for?” 
cries Sir Wilford. ‘* You are a marned woman 
—and your husband is living ?” 

Yes. ” 

** And he suffers you to keep up this deception 
—to stoop to this meanness? Forgive me—” 

‘* For calling things by their right names— 
ves, I forgive you. There are no words too 
hard for my conduct; and yet, perhaps, if you 
could measure the depth of misery I had sunk 
into before | made up my mind to try for Uncle 
Trenchard’s fortane, even you might pity me.” 

‘Pity! Yes, Sibyl, I pity you with all my 
heart. But I can’t help despising your hus- 
band.” 

‘* Do not despise him. What I have done has 
been done without his knowledge or consent. He 
only traced me to my present home a very little 
while ago, and he then told me that he would re- 
pudiate me and my fortune when the day came 
for me to possess it.” 

‘* And yet you continue the deception 

‘* Would it not be positive idiocy to abandon 
it just now, when the end is in all probability 
very near? My uncle has not many years to 
live.” 


‘**He looks rather shaky, poor old fellow— 


liver, I dare say. 


‘*Whr should I make a revelation that would 


be a shock to him, and do no good to any one 
else? If my husband really loves me, he will be 
true to me as I am to him, and all will be well 
for us by-and-by.” 

“And you'll secure the old man’s money,’ 
says Sir Wilford. ‘* Trust a woman for very al 
after the main chance.” 

** You despise me, Sir Wilford,” falters Sibyl, 
humiliated. 

‘**No, no; nothing of the kind. Only when 
one comes to talk of money it takes a little of the 
bloom off, you know. I had looked up to you 
as an angel—something quite ethereal, you know. 
And when one comes down to pounds, shillings, 
and pence—well, it’s rather a long way to come, 
you know.” 

** You'll keep my secret ?” 

** Consider it buried in the deepest grave that 
ever was dug.” 

** And if you are tempted to despise, if you do 
despise me, as I fear you must, try to remember 
that you have never known what it is to be poor ; 
that there is a depth of misery—abject fear for 
to-morrow's bread — the dread of being turned 
out of ones wretched shelter into the street— 
the horror of being clothed in rags—lriven to 
the work-house. Consider that vou have nev- 
er known these things. I have, and my decep- 
tion grew out of them. If I told the truth to- 
morrow, I might have to go back to all those 
unforgotten horrors. If I play my part steadily 
to the end, I may secure a happy future for my 
husband and myself.” 

‘*Upon my‘ word, it's a very trying position, 
Miss Faunthorpe, and I feel for you with all my 
heart. It would have been kinder to me if vou 
had given me a hint of the truth a little sooner, 
and spared me — well, spared me a very bitter 
disappointment. Yet I can’ but thank vou for 
having trusted me at the last.” 

‘*One word more, Sir Wilford. Pray do not 
let my uncle suppose that vou have asked me 
to be your wife. He would never forgive me for 
my rejection of you.” j 

‘** Ill take care of that. He shall think me 
the most miserable object in creation —a male 
flirt—a man who dangles about a pretty woman, 
meaning nothing but his own amusement. I'll 
bear the brunt of the old gentleman's anger, Miss 
Faunthorpe, rely upon it; and if ever you want 
a friend, remember that, in spite of his disap- 
pointment, Wilford Candonnel is yours to the 
death!” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A aoosr that sees another drink will do the same, 
though he is not thirsty. The custom of drinking for 
company, when drinking ts diapensable and prejudicial, 
seems to be a case of the same kind, and tg put a man, 
feathers only excepted, upon a footing with a goose. 

- 


Mice harm the cheese, but girla charm the he’s. The 
same is true of their respective eating of cheese and 
cheating of he's. 


Two sparks from London, while e njoying themselves 
among the heather in Argyleshire last antunmn, came 
upon a decent-looking shepherd reading on the top of 
a hill. They accosted him by remarking, “You hava 
a fine view here; you will see a great way.” “Ou ay, 
ou ay, a ferry yreat way.” “Ah! you will see America 
here?” “Farrer than that,” said Donald. “ Ah! how's 
that?” ‘“*Ou, just wait till the mist gangs awa, an’ 
you'll see the mune!” 

A Frenchman thinks the English language is very 
tough. ‘“ Dere is look out,” he says, “ which is to put 
out your head.and see ; and look out which is to bau! 
in your head and not for to see—just contraric.” 


An Englishman traveling in Ireland remarked to 
the driver of a coach upon the tremendous length of 
the Irish milea. ‘onfound your Irish miles ! rhy, 
there's no end to them!” “Sure, Sir,” said the coach- 
man, “the roade are bad about here, and so we give 
good measure. 

“No one dhaaiie take you for what you are,” said an 
old-fashioned gentleman, a day or two ago, to a dandy, 
who had more hair than brains. “ Why ?” was imme- 
diately asked. ‘* Because they can not see your ears.” 

Twe Purcosorutcat ues.—How is it possible to 

roceed in two opposite directions at the same time 7— 
By walking from the forward to the aft part of a ves- 
sel while sailing. What is the centre of gravity ?—Thle 
letter V 

The man who undertook to walk against time has 

given up, but time is i te etill oe ahe ad. 


The following | toast was un recently: “The la- 
dies !—may we kiss the girls we please, and please the 
girls we kiss!” 


“TI don’t mise my church so much as you suppore,” 
said a lady to her. minister, who had called upon her 
during her illness, “for I make Be ‘tay sit at the win- 
dow a# soon as the belle begin to chime, and tell ma 
who are going to church, and whether they have gut 
any thing pew on.” 


“ There is no place like home,” said a fop, the other 
evening, toa pretty young lady. “ Do you really think 
so?” said the young lady. “Oh yes,” was the reply. 
Then,” said she, ‘why ‘don't you there 7” 

After givin Sandy certain directions about kirk mat. 
ters, the site be sniffed once or twice, and remarked, 
“ Saunde ra, | fear you have been ‘ tasting’ thie morn. 
ae = ‘Deed, Sir,” replied Sandy, with the coolest ef. 
frontery, set off with a droll glance of his brown eyes— 
Sir, I was just ga’in’ to observe | thocht there 
was a smell epeerite amang us this mornin’ !” 

Some time since a man in Maine wanted to exhibit 
an Egyptian mummy, and went to the court-house for 
alicense. “ Whatisit T’ asked the judge. “ An Egyp- 
tian mummy, may it please the Court, more than three | 
thousand years old,” said theshowman. “Three thon, - 
sand years old!" exclaimed the judge, jumping to his 
feet, “ and is the critter alive ?” 

_>-- 

“ Pray, Mr. Professor, what loa periphrasie’ 7” * Masi. 
am, it is simply a cireumloc utory cycle of oratorical 
sonorisity, circ umscribing an atom of ideality, lost in 
a verbal profundity.” “ you, Sir.” 


An old Datchman endertoeh fo wallop his son, but 
Jake turned upon him and walloped him. The old 
man consoled himself for hix defeat by rejoicing at hig 
son's manhood. He said, “ Vell, Jake ish a shmart 
fellow; he can vip hie own taddy.” 

Chinese have’ a saying that an unlucky word 
crore from the tongue can not be brought back 
again by a coach and etx horecs, 
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WILLIAM B. ASTOR. 


On Saturday, 
remains of the late 


ASTOR were 


vault in ‘I 


lived eighty-three years, 


buried in 
‘rinity Cemetery. 


24, 


Novembei 


the family 
He had 
but his life 


was so simple, so entirely removed 


from ostentation, 


his. energies were 


so engrossed in the management of 


his private affairs, that 


ulmost all 


that was known of him by the pub- 
lic at large was the fact that he was 


the richest man in America. 
never held a public office, and his 
which were much larger 


charities, 


Ile 


than people generally supposed, were 
often bestowed in snch a way tliat 
even the objects of his liberality did 
not know the name of their benefac- 


tor. The Astor Library, 


his father, 


tion to the original fund of $400,000 
bequeathed by Joun Jacon Astor. 
b. Astor was born on 
the 19th of September, 
Broadway, where his father lived and 
carried on his business as a furrier. 
From a very early period of his life : 
B. Asror was his father’s 
principal assistant, 


founded by 


was indebted to his liber- 
ality for several large gifts in addi 


1702, at 149 


He learned the 


fur business thoroughly, and acquired, 


too, 


those habits of industry, 


perse- 


verance, and economy which finally == 


made him the RoruscuiL» of Amer- 
About the year 
to Heidelberg University, 
made excellent use of his Opportu- 
nities, and became an accomplished 
Ihe remained abroad sev- 

(in his return to New 


ica. 


scholar. 


eral years. 


¥ork he onee more entered the fur 
His uncle, 
man of great wealth, bequeathed to 
him £500,000, which did nor. 
him 
His father’s increasing age 
rendered his atten- 
tion to the business uncertain, and 
finally almost the entire management 
fell upon the son. 
its of his trade Jonn Jacon Astor 
had purchased the site upon which 
his dwelling in Broadway was built, 
he built the Astor House 


store. 


ever, 
trade. 


tem] 


and infirmities 


if 


and in 1835 


on it, and transferred the whole prop- 


erty to his son. 


Joun Jacon Astor died in 1848, 
at the age of eighty-three or eighty- 
four, leaving an estate valued at up- 
ward of 20,000,000, 


1812 he went 
where he 


Hunry Astor, a 


how- 
to leave the fur 


Out of the prof- 


By judicious 


management this was enormously in- 
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creased during the lifetime of Wi.t- 
rAaM B. Astor, whose wealth at the 
time of his death was estimated at 
more than 50,000,000. He own- 
ed, it is sé aid, 2 2500 houses and build- 
ing lots in New York, besides im- 
mense properties in other cities. He 
waS always ready to buy real estate 
when it could be obtained at a low 
rate, and it was his rule never to sell 
any of his houses or lots. He leased 
the most of his lots for twenty-one 
years, with the stipulation that the 
lessee should build on them. On the 
expiration of tle leases the buildings 
reverted to him with the lots. The 
terms of his father’s will prohibited 
the building of brown-stone houses, 
as they were too extravagant. He 
strictly abided by this rule, and the 
brown-stone houses that he owned 
he bought as they reverted to him 
on the expiration of leases. 

Mr. Astor leaves three sons, JOHN 
Jacos Astor, the eldest, to whom 
the greater portion of the estate de- 
scends, Wittiam B. Astor, and 
Ilenry Astor. 

For about a vear previous to his 
death Mr. Astor had been slightly 
fuiling. Although almost to the last 
he appeared to be robust in health, 
and was able to attend regularly to 
his business, those who watched him 
closely observed a growing impa- 
tience in his manner and a tendency 
to irritability. On Saturday morn- 
ing, November 20, he drove as usual 
to Ins dingy little office in Drince 
Street, in which a large part of his 
enormous wealth had been amassed, 
and though suffering from a euld. 
gave the necessafy directions to his 
assistants in the customary way, 
transacted his own business with His 
ordinary regularity and promptitude. 
and nobody suspected that he was 
sitting at his desk for the last time. 
Shortly after twelve o'clock he walk- 
ed out on the steps in front of his 
office, and stood for a few minutes, 
withoat an overcoat, looking up and 
down Prince Street. On reaching 
home he found his cold seriously 
worse. He passed a feverish and 
restless night, and on Sunday morn- 
ing the family physician was sum- 
moned to his bedside. He rapidly 
grew worse, pneumonia set in, and 
he died about nine o'clock Tuesday 
morning, surrounded by all the mem- 
bers of his own family and a few of 
his old frie 
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BLACKWELL'S ISLAND. 


A LITTLE over a year ago we gave in Harpe rs 
Weekly a picture of Witttam M. 'T'werp’s din- 
ing hall in the warden’s house on Blackwell's 
Island, where the retired ‘‘ statesman,”’ during 
his imprisonment, took his meals in privacy from 
the hands of a colored convict specially deputized 


NOSTUd 


r 
. 


NO 


AHL—ANVTIsI 


to waik upon him. The room was spacious, well 
lighted, and handsomely furnished, and the table 
was elegantly laid out with an abundance of the 
choicest fare that the market could afford. To- 
day we give, in striking contrast, an illustration 
of how the ordMhary prisoner is fed in the same 
institution. The room is a cheerless one, with 
bare stone floor and undecorated walls. The 
tables are nothing 'uat common pine boards nail- 


HARPER'S 


ed together like the desks in a country schoul- 
house, and the seats are hard wooden stools with- 
out backs. ‘The food is of the plainest kind, 
except on holidays, when something extra is al- 
lowed. | The illustration on this page represents 
the prisoners at breakfast. The coffee is served 
in large tin cups by one of the convicts, who 
pours it from a vessel resembling a garden sprink- 


| ling pot. A keeper, standing on the platform 
before each section, closely watches the prison- 
| ers and preserves order among them. 
According to a recent report of the Prison As- 
| sociation of New York, the number of convicts 
' released from this institution during the year 
| 1874 averaged 175 per month. ‘The majority 
of the prisoners are bots and voung men, whose 
from -ixteen to twenty-five vears. 


if: ratwve 


— 


WEEKLY. 


und who, in the schools of vice in which they 
were reared, have been early and rapidly pre- 
pared for crime. Few have ever received the 
advantages of home training, and they are, as a 
rule, without trades or useful occupations; and 
as they are trained to no industry on Blackwell's 
Island, they are turned loose with no ideas as to 
the future, and no thought beyond to-day. The 
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tem whereby the inmates could be made to con- 
tribute to their own support, and in the end be- 
come useful members of society. The warden 
of this institution has little to do with its man- 
agement beyond carrying out the orders of the 
commissioners, and therefore upon them nist 
| rest the responsibility of changes in the plans and 
| discipline that may in the end make it in every 
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report characterizes this penitentiary as one of 
the largest and least-governed prisons in this 
country, needing the most sweeping reformation 
in its plan, methods, and discipline. ‘**'The dif- 
ferent administrators, continues the report, ** are, 
perhaps, not to blame for the wrong systems 
which they found in existence when they came 
into power, but the responsibility must rest some 
where for not changing or introducing 4 ew = - 


AN 


sense self-supporting aad zefurmatory. Another 
evil which has long been felt in this institution 
is that they have no separate head, the wardep 
being nothing more than an under-keeper, and 
as his subordinates all held their appointments 
from a superior and independent source, they are 
frequently regardless of the wurden’s orders or 
wishes, and confusion and msnbordination are 
the natoral results.” 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


AK PER'S 


| of nature can be duplicated by artificial means. ‘ Oleo- 


Some months ago it was publicly announced that a | 


wealthy gentleman of New York had made a magnifi- 


cent donation of about five million dollars for the pur- | 


pose of founding a Musical College. The name of the 
donor, however, was mysteriously withheld—a circum- 


stance which induced the curious to make every effort | 


to discover the secret. These efforts not being imme- 
diately successful, a rumor went abroad that the whole 
project was the fabrication of some over-vivid imag- 
ination. But recently it has appeared that the Musical 
College is not a myth, and that Mr. Samuel Wood, an 
elderly gentleman, now a resident of this city, is the 
mysterious endower. Certain litigations made it de- 
sirable, it was thonght, to keep his name and intention 
a secret fora time. We understand that the idea of 
this College of Music originated with Dr. William El- 
mer, and several prominent gentlemen have assisted 
in bringing the matter into a practical shape. An act 
authorizing the incorporation of the American College 
of.Music passed the Legislature some time ago; also 
an act authorizing the Park Commissioners to convey 
to this college a portion of the grounds in Central, 
Park set apart for art purposes. <A board of trustees 
has been formed, and plans begin to assume a defi- 
nite shape. It is the purpose of Mr. Wood to endow 
the institution so munificently that the ablest masters 
and composers of the world can be employed, and that 
those who have talent, but are limited in means, may 
receive the best of instruction in this country. 


Winter came with eudden intensity one day before | 


it was theoretically due, and many days before it was 


expected in such severity. November 30 was an un- | 


precedentedly cold day for 80 early in the season. The 
wind blew fiercely, and the mercury, which fell to 
nine degrees in this city, did not rise above fourteen 
degrees during the day. Navigation on the Hudson— 
to Albany, at least—closed for the season. In various 
sections of this country and Canada the thermometer 
fell to from ‘two to thirty degrees below zero. Last 
year the first “cold snap” occurred on December 15, 


when the temperature in this city fell to nine degrees | 


above zero, althongh it rose to twenty-one degrees 
during the day. 

Mrs. Clemm, the mother-in-law of Edgar A. Poe, 
once Raid of him: “‘ He was not only not a drunkard, 
he was not intemperate. For years, I know, he did 
not taste even a glass of wine. Acup of strong coffre 


would frequently stimulate him so much that he seem- | 


ed like one under the influence of liquor, and a glass 
of wine would make him crazy, People often took 
advantage of his weakness to get him to talk.” 


Great stories are told about the preparations Phila- 
delphia ia, making to lodge and feed ‘all the world 
and hia wife,” who are expected at the Centennial next 
year. One restaurant promises to provide 50,000 meals 
a day, and others have pledged themselves to 150,000 
more. It is aid one company has invested $200,000 
in poultry, to be packed frozen in a White Mountain 
store-house, and to be forwarded in refrigerators next 
summer, Another firm has 150,000 hains In store for 
Centennial visitors. And 80 on. 


An English sanitary journal approves of the Amer- 
ican custom of taking a substantial meal soon atter 
rising. It says that the stomach is then in the best 
condition to receive all nutritive articles, and even 


those kinds of food which are often troublesome to | 


persons of weak digestion may be then safely eaten. 


| 
Business matters should not intrade upon the break- | 


fast hour. 


In France, where the natural ice forms too thin for 
commercial uses, it is proposed to compress the thin 
sheets in an ordinary ecrew-press until one solid mass 
is obtained. 


The Institute of Technology in Boston has opened 
a refectory,at which students can obtain single meals, 
good in quality and sufficient in quantity, at thirty-five 
cents each, or regular board at $3 50 a week. 


As we were looking at the double-page engraving in 
a recent number of Harper's Weekly, entitled, “* Bravo, 
Toro: a Reminiscence of San Roque,” we were re- 
minded of the description of a thrilling scene which 
we read a while ago in the New York Ledger. The 
substance of it was as follows: In the autumn of 1871 
notices were posted in public places in Cadiz, Spain, 
that on a certain day the bull E] Moro, a magnificent 
animal, would be introduced into the arena of the am- 
phitheatre, and that when he had been goaded to the 
uttermost fury a young girl would appear and reduce 
him to quiet subjection. The girl who was to act this 
daring part was a peasant girl who had fed and petted 
the bull during the years of its growth. On the ap- 
pointed day the vast amphitheatre was packed with 
an eager crowd, when, with a terrific roar, El Moro 
entered the arena, with eyes of fire and dilating nos- 
trila. The picadors attacked him warily, and hurled 
their banderillas—simal! javelins intended to infuriate. 
When the creature had killed three horses and received 
eight banderillas in his neck and shoulders, the signal 
was given, and he was left alone in his paroxysm of 
wrath. 

Presently a soft, musical note was heard, and a pret- 
ty girl, not more than fifteen years of age, in the taste- 
ful garb of an Andalusian peasant, sprang lightly into 
the arena, approaching the bull feurles#ly, at the same 
time calling his nanie—** Moro, Moro! Ya voy!” 

At the first sound of the sweet voice the animal 
ceased his fury and turned toward the place whence it 
came, and when he saw the girl he plainly manifested 
pleasure. She came to his head and put forth her 
hand, which he licked with his tongué. Then she sang 
a low, sweet song, at the same time caressing the ani- 
mal by patting him on the forehead, and while she sang, 
the suffering monarch kneeled at her feet. Then she 
stooped and gently removed the cruel banderilias, aft- 
er which, with her arm round E) Moro’s neck, she led 
him toward the gate. Thus was beautifully shown the 
power of kindness. 


Last September a Scotch sailor named Anderson 
performed one of the most perilous feats on record. 
He climbed the summit of the Sonth Half Dome, in 
the Yosemite Valley, a distance of 1300 feet, by means 
of spikes and ropes. After him a few other tourists 
reached the dizzy height. 


**Oleomargarine” was the commercial name of a 
product which many sanguine persons believed would 
supply the place of butter in the market and on the 
table. It was never pretended that “‘ oleomargarine” 
was butter, and the process by which it was made was 
norecret. But, according to the Journal of Commerce, 
the grand error was in supposing that the products 


margarine” resembled butter somewhat in taste, but 
it was a mechanical mixture instead of a true patu- 
ral composition, like butter, which can only be made 
from cream. 


A translation of the Pilgrim's Progress has been is- 
sued by a native Japanese publisher. The vernacular 
literature of Japan is rapidly increasing. 


In 1874, 255,000 tonrists visited Switzerland ; conse- 
quently there is need for the five hundred hotels and 
boarding-houses which that country contains. 

In a social gathering, when music and laughter be- 
gan to decline, Hans Christian Andersen would some- 
times draw a paper from his pocket, and say, “* Dear 
friends, you have had music, you have talked and 
joked; now I will give my talent to amuse you, and 
read you a story.” And instantly all voices would be 
hushed as he began in a low musical voice, which 
would grow louder and deeper as he proceeded. Ev- 
ery thing was soon forgotten in the entranced interest 
in the life-like fairy tale. 


“Hazing” properly belongs to the barbarous ages. 
And it indicates a creditable progress in the age that 
some of our first colleges now require some pledge on 
the part of students that they will refrain from the 
practice. 


Justice appears to be summarily administered in In- 
dia. Near Lucknow a landed proprietor and his serv- 
ant were murdered not long ago by a band of robbers 
who lay in wait for them near the entrance of the vil- 
lage. Twenty-one were committed to the Court of 
Session, which convicted fourteen, sentencing four to 
death and the remainder to transportation for life. 
The Judicial Commissioner rejected all appeals, and 
the punishment was increased by the forfeiture of all 
the’ property of the accused. 


The last week in November, Mr. Boyd, the signal 
observer in charge of the Portland (Maine) station, re- 
ceived order® to make an inspection of the new tele- 
graph line from Warner, New Hampshire, to the sum- 
mit of Mount Kiarsage, and of the signal station on 
the mountain. He was accompanied by Mr. E. D. 
Whitford and a guide. On reaching the summit the 
snow war found to be four or five feet deep in drifts, 
and the thermometer ten degrees below zero. While 
making the descent of the mountain, Mr. Whitford 
plunged into a snow-drift, at the bottom of which was 
a deep morass, His feet were firmly imbedded in the 
icy mass, and for some time the efforts of his compan- 
ions to relehse him were in vain. At length he was 
actually chopped out—the guide having a smal) hatch- 
et—but was so exhausted that he was obliged to be 
carried part way down the mountain. 


A FAMOUS MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 
From the Chicago Times. 

‘Tie name of Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has become as familiar to the people all 
over the country as ‘household words.’ His 
wonderful remedies, his pamphlets and books, 
and his large medical experience, have brought 
him into prominence and given him a solid rep- 
utation. The Zimes, in the present issue, pre- 
sents a whole-page. communication from Dr. 
Pierce, and our readers may gain from it some 
idea of the vast proportions of his business and 
the merits of his medicines. He has at Buffalo 
a inammoth establishment, appropriately named 
‘The World’s Dispensary,’ where patients are 
treated, and the remedies compounded. Here 
nearly a hundred persons are employed in the 
several departments, and a corps of able and 
skilled physicians stand ready to alleviate the 
sutterings of humanity by the most approved 
methods. These physicians are in frequent con- 
sultation with Dr. Prrerce, and their combined 
experience is brought to bear on the successful 
treatment of obstinate cases. ‘The doctor is a 
man of a large medical experience, and his ex- 
tensive knowledge of materia medica has been 
acknowledged by presentations of degrees from 
two of the first Medical Colleges in the land.” 

If you would patronize medicines, scientific- 
ally prepared by a skilled Physician and Chem- 
ist, use Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. Golden 
Medical Discovery is nutritious, tonic, alterative, 
and blood-cleansing, and an unequaled Cough 
Remedy; Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely 
larger than mustard seeds, constitute an agreea- 
ble and reliable physic ; Favorite Prescription, 
a remedy for debilitated females; Extract of 
Smart-Weed, a magical remedy for Pain, Bowel 
Complaints, and an unequaled Liniment for both 
human and horse-flesh ; while his Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy is known the world over as the 
greatest specific for Catarrh and ‘* Cold in the 
Head” ever given to the public. They are sold 
by Druggists. —[ Com. } 


Userrss.—They ruin the sight. Cure 
your overworked, dimness of vision, weak, watery, 

ainful, und diseased eyes without medicine. Learn 

ow to throw aw ay your spectacles, by reading the Il- 
lustrated Physiology and Anatomy of the Eye, 100 pages, 
mailed free. Send your address to Dr. J. Baur & Co., 
Box 957, 91 Liberty Street, New York.—[(Com.] 


Wipr-Awake Youtn’s Parrr.—For judicious edit- 
ing, select-and popular contributors, and sprightly, 
entertaining reading, the Youth's Companion bas no 
superior among the Youth's publications.—[ Com. } 


For Coughs, Colds, and Throat Disorders. use 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having proved 
their efficacy by a test of many years. —{ Com. } 


For pains in side and back apply Datvey's Mactoar 
Pawn Exrraoror. Relief comes while you rub.—{ Com. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
SIA,General Debility.and weakness promptly cured 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIVE | 
ND SODA, 81 and 82 per bottle. - Prepared only by 
ESTER A CO,, Chemists, No. 36 
John St., New Work. Sold by al! Draggiets, 
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HAVE YOU A SWEETHEART. 


Wile, Daughter, Mother, Sister, or Lady Friend ? 


The best Christmas Present you can Give her is the New Book, 


Household Elegancies, 


The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book 
ever Published. 


Every Lady needs it for her 
W ork-Basket or Parlor. 


A splendid new book on Household Art, devoted to 
& multitude of topica, interesting to ladies every where. 
Among the most popular subjects are Transparencies 
on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax Work, 
Painting, Leather Work, Fret Work, Picture Frames, 
Brackets, Wall Pockets, Work Boxes and Baske ts, 
Straw W ork, Skeleton Leaves, Hair Work, Shel) Work, 
Mosaic, Crosses, Cardboard Work, Worsted Work, 
Spatter Work, Mosses, Cone Work, &c. Hundreds of 
exquisite illustrations decorate the pages, which are 
full to overflowing with hints and devices to every 
lady how to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, 
and delightfully with fancy articles of her own con- 
struction. By far the most popular and elegant gift- 
so of the year. 300 pages. 290 Illustrations. Price 

50. 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
Editor of Tue Lapy’s Fiogat Caniner. 


An elegant Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 300 

ages, containing a Descriptive List of all Plants suit- 
Lon for Window Culture, Directions for their treat- 
ment, and Practical information about Plants and 
Flowers for the Parlor, Conservatory, Wardian Case, 
Fernery, or Window Garden. Tells all about Bulbs 
for House C ulture, Geraniums, Hanging Baskets, In- 
sects, Plant Decoration of A yartmente. The lllustra- 
tions are unueually beautiful, and many of them per- 
fect gems of exquisite beauty. Price $1 50. 


Above books for sale by all Book Stores, or sent postpaid by mail, on receipt of price. My Illustrated 
Catalogue of 500 Books, Games, and Amusements, price 10 cents. Address 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., N 


ew York. 


STEINWAY 
brand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 

Every Piano warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but searcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
tA you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 


your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZQDONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


Acme Club Skate. 


The only re reliable Self-faste ning Skate ever invented 
Can be instantly and firmly attached to any boot. Re- 
quires no Heekplates, Straps, or Key. §2" Send stamp 
for Catalogue of Skate a, Novelties, and Sporting Goods, 
FISH «& SI MPSON, 

132 Nassau St., N. W. 


MisFiT CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 


112 Fulton st., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
=e are op tty mantel ornaments. T he 
ile lady appears in fair and the man 
id stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L, LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


1876. Postpaid. $i 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Send 10 cents for a 
Sample Number. SUBSCRIBE NOW , and get 
the remaining numbers of 1875 FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 


At 815, 820, S25 each. 
Chains, 82 to 812 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D, 
by Express, Send stamp for 
lnstrated Circniar. No Aaenta, 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FAC TORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 8696. 


’ A Household History for 
OU ii COU \ rRY: all Readers. By Bexson 
J. Losaixne, LL.D. Tlustrated with over 500 original 
drawings by Darury. The Latest, Best, and Hand- 
somest History of the United States published. Send 
2%. for Sample Number and Circular. JOHNSON, 
WILSON, & CO., 27 Beekman Street, New York. 


P. O. Box 4968, 


GILES’ 


IODIDE CF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


As a standard remedy in every family I pronounce 
Gites’ Liniment Lopipe or Aumonta the most valu- 
able and important. No family should be without it. 

T. L. RAYMOND, President Produce Bank. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


A Mouseonc e caught re- 
sets the trap for another. 
}eample by mail, postpaid, 


EB. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


With Beautiful 
ENGRAVINGS. 


YOUR | 20, 30, and 50 cents each. 
The best opportunity ever offered. 
HOMES - Send 15 cents for a beautifully 
Illustrated Catalogue of 


CAT CHE) 
MOUSE 


1ALIVE 
RAP 


| 


subject® The Graphic Co., 
39--41 Park Place, New York. 


HA RTSHORN SEL .F-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


tay? No cords or balances, Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadw ay, 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks. 
warranted genuine twiat barre ls, and a good shooter, 
OR NO BALE; with Flask and Wad-cuiter for 

vin en P amp for circular to P. 
POW WELL& SON , 233 ‘iain Street, Cincinnati, O. 


[ NEVER FELT SO HAPPY 


As when I received the SELF-INKING 
Columbian. STRONGEST, CHEAP- 
EST, BEST, will do the work of a $250 
press. 4x6, $14: 6x9, $87: 8x12, £60. 
rinting-Office Complete, 
x Stamp for catalogne to CU R- 
IS & MITCHELL ,Type Founders, 
a Brattle St., Boston. Estab. 1547. 


“Absolute Secur Security Against Fire and Burglars. 


CENTRAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO,, 


FOR THE SAFE KEEPING OF VALUABLES IN 
FIRE 9 BURGLAR PROOF V "a LTS, 
Nos. 71 & 73 West 23d 
EVERY PAC IL ITY AFFORDED FOR THE CON- 
VENIENCE and Privacy of LADY PATRONS. 
ELLWOOD E. THORNE, | President. 


A necessary and In,urious article of underwear. 


“THE BENEFACTOR” 


Ie the best 8-page peoer in the world. Tells how to 
gain and retain health and wealth. Samples free. Ad- 
dress “THE BENEFACTOR,” Newark, N. J. 


Graduated Chest ad lur g Prote tors. 


Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaac A, 
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| STEWART'sS 
SLATE & MARBLE MANTELS 
| 220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N-Y. ‘ 
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in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use: 4, %, , %¢ inch and 
upward, Cash to accompany orders. Rosewood, 
Satinwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahoguny, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird's-eye Maple, &c. 


GEO. Ww. REA D CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th Sta., E.R.,N.Y. 


[i Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention, Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price- List. 


bes 


$10 and d upward. 


Just Comple tec. 
30 Inches High, - - Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 
jects, JOHN ROGERS, 
Up stairs. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns sre Grapep to Fit axy Fioerne, and 
nve fitted with the greates? accuracy, so as to be 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Puitern. ‘The bust measure 
ig taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fulleat part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
incer the arme. 

‘he following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacqne, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low- {ver Dress, aud Bretelle 


Apron (for from 2 to 13 years old). ...... No. 13 
AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUTT., * 30 


Ww ATER- PROOF CLOAK, with “Cape and 
“6 


ve 

TIGHT. TING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DKESS.... 5O 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with C ape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantalouons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 410 9 years vld).... “* BR 

Vol. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted Knuygli-h Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 


(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ is 
LADY’S RIDING H Basque 
and English Riding Skirt) 


BASQUE, with Apre on Front Over- 


skirt, and Skirt if r virlfrom 4to13 years old) 25 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DE MI- TRAINED 

ENGLISH SACQU with Lon Apron - Front 

and Clinying De mi-Trained “ 45 
DOUBLE B RE ASTE e WAL KING JAC KET, 

Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt * 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL. TRAINED 

TRIMMED SKIRT = 

Vol. 
DOU 1g POINTED BASQU E, LONG TAB- 

LIER, AND POUPF SKIRT. 
LONG FU R- LINED CLOARL, with Long W alk- 


FUR-LINED CIRCUL AR, with Three- -quarter 


GIRL’'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
eee, abd ae (for girl from 5 to 15 
JOAN OF ARC “BASQU E, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking ‘Skirt 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQU EK, with Bouffant Over- 
M rN ae E, with Shirred Tablier and Walking 


SHIRRED BASQU E, with Shirred Over-skirt 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blonse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for chik 


from 6 months to 5 years old)............... . 2 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 23 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER- SKIKT, 

FRENCH WALKING JACKE T, with: Short 

Back uae Long Sides, i e Apron, and 

LOOSE BASOU B, with Cardinal ¢ ape, Square 

Apron, and Walking 3 
LOUIS XV. JACKET, Apron Over-ski rt, and 


DOUBLE - BREASTE D FRENCH JACKET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, aud Clinging Walking 


CUIRASS BASQU Square Over-skirt, 

JOCKEY B ASQT E. Double Ap vn with Searf 


MARQUISE SACQUE, with Doubie- Breas sted 
NG CLOAK At Skirt, an Short Court Train, 43 


LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Giore Walking Sk ews 45 
DOUBLE- BRE ASTED IKRASS BASQUE, 
with Byron Collar, m Over-skirt, and 
ARMOR BASQL BE, Seart © er-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Jocket, ni nd Dem ained Skirt 46 


GIRL’'S WARDROBE, Princesse Dresa, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sx: que, Basque But- 


D ri fre 9 years old) = 
MARGU ER ITE WRAPPER go 
The Publishers will send either Pattern bv mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or ex 
me ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at thet usual disconnt. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SKIN A CURE GU ARANTEED. | 


Sts ite your case, and send with 


$5.00 ) PER DAY TO AGENTS, Business hon- 
> orabie and permanent. Address,with stamp, 


810. 00) 


T.S. PAGE, Toledo, Ohio, 


UPHAM Wire Signs and Banners, 
with Metalic Frames. Pat- 


ented Oct. 11th, "75. Wire 
Roof Signe, with Cresting 
finish. Engraved Metal! and 
Brass, also Enameled Wa- 
terproof Show Signs. Sun- 
day -School and Society 
Banners. House and Store 
Painting, Interior Decora- 
tions, &c. Send for Circn- 

_-é* lars. H.H. CPHAM 
250 & 259 Canal Street. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable, at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


“ JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N N. 


$1 ENGINE 


And complete working Solid Brase Boiler, 
Fly - Wheel, Piston, Steam-Chest, Safety- 
Valve, and Metal Pulley-W hee! for connect- 
ing and running light machinery, mailed 
in box, with full directions, for 75c. Send 
10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue of Steam- 
Engines and Sporting Goods. Address 
GEORGE P. WILLIAMS, 
38s and 40 Reade St., New York. 


yPIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure, It Costs you NOTH- 
ING fora Trial. Describe case and send for particu- 
lars. Mirs. J. A. Drollinger, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 978. ormerly Mra. Dr. B. Collins.) 


me STEHR Manufacturer of 


Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from a Bowery. 


A USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Ppa Improved FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Writes iv hours ; Warranted perfect. Prices from $1 to 
$6. Manufactared only by JOHN S. PUR DY, 
Broadway, N.Y. Gold Pens, Pencils. SendTor Circular. 


GL AS: NEW-YEAR CARDS 


1 dos. for SO ote., post paid; 3 dos. Bemples 10 ots. Agents 
everywhere. ots. K. SMITH & Bangor, Me. 


Christmas Prese 

$3 ** BEST” PRINTING TRESS. 
Warranted to print good as $500 
Presses. W.C. Evane, Inventor & 
Mfr., 50 N. 9th St., Phila. $3 Out- 
fits. Send stamp for Specimens. 


RICHES OR POVERTY. 
A Lecture on the Currency of the United States, 36 
ages. Causes of and cure for Hard Times. Sent free 
y Dr. 8.8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York, to any 
address, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HWALDSTEIN 


OPTICIANS45Broadway NY 


“ATALOGUE MAILED on RECEIPT of 10Cenk 


Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted every where. 
Silver-plated sample, prep aid,on receipt of 25c. Address 


A. H. INGER, 438 


Successfully 
Treated, 
without use of Knite or Caustic ? 
Du. A. H. Brown, New Haven, 
Conn, Send two postage staro)«. 


Correspondence from Physic ans solicite 


ONE DOZEN JAPANESE HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Manufactured from the bark of the Rammie Plant, 
will bé mailed free, on recei rt of 25 centa Address 
G. W. LAKE, | box 3969, New York Post-Office. 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your Name ‘Elegantly Print- 
ed om 12 Transrpakent Visitixo 

Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible unti) held towards the light. 
Nochinglike them ever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
™ents to Agents. Nove ctr Paeintine Co., Ashland, Mas. 


and Morphine habit absolutely ‘and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity 
Send for particulars. Dr.CAK 


TON, 187 \V Washington St. Chicago, DL. 


ELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA—NEW AND REVISED 

EDITION.—150,000 Articles, 3000 Engravings, aud 
1s splendid Maps. The best Book of Reference in the 
language. Agents wanted. Specimen, with Map, 20c. 

Address BAKER, DAVIS, « CU., Philad ‘Iphia. 


RIFLES, PISTOIS REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp lal 
Catalogue. Address Great Weat 
and ‘evelver Works, Pa. 


‘HOMES ADORNED ! 

! EASILY LEARNED. 

2) Decalcomanie and 

list sent for @cte. GEORGE SOLES, Boston, Masa. 


RS BBER Hand-Stamp Manufacturers. —Send for 
Wilkinson's new process of manufacturing Rub- 
ber Stamps, Dates, Type, and other valuable informa- 
tion. Pamphlet mailed free. Addrese 

JNO. R. WILKINSON, P. O. Box 1592, N. Y. City. 


\ TANTED AGENTS for Labor Retorm Sus- 

pender, Brace Perfection, Ladies’ Garment Sus- 
pender, and the best known inventions for supporting 
stockings. Goods indispensable. Agents are earning 
from $12 to over $150 per wee k B. J. GREER LY, 
863 w ashington Street, Boston, “Mass. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 2% 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 


ce nts} ver yard, Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
$65 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pe. abinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Cabinets; Letrexs. 
W &Co.,cor. Fulton & Dute bSts.,N.Y. 


Dec Co., 


819 day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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Special Novelties ‘LAMB KNITTING M ACHINE | 


I* the only Machive that can knit all sizes of work,and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and Complete 
without hand- finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and 
Mittens, or knit them In all sizes; or knit Ribbed 
Double, and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, 
Shawls,Scarfa,&c. It knits over 25 ditterent Garments. 
Over 100 per cent. profit in manufacturing Knit Goods. 
The Farmer trebles the value of his Wool by converting 
it into Knit Goods, Women make $5 a day with it. 
Avents wanted. Send for Samples of work, and ree 
duced Price-List. Address LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHLNE CO., Chicopee Falls, Masa. ; Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
nicago, ‘linois ; or 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RECENT RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


VAN-LENNEP'’S BIBLE LANDS. Their Modern Cus- 
toms and Manners Illustrative of Scriptare. By the 
Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennerp, D.D. Illustrated with 
upward of 350 Wood Engravings and two Colored 

aps, Svo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, 00; 
Hi: Morucco, $3 00, 


LIFE OF THE REV. DR. JOHN TODD. John Todd: 
the Story of his Life, told mainly by Himeelf. Com- 
piled and Edited by Joun E. Topp, Pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Cunn. With 
lllustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 75. 


BACON'S NEW ENGLAND CHURCHES. Genesis 
of the New England Churches... By Leoxarp Bacon. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


TAYLOR'S DAVID. David King of Israel. By the 
Rev. Wau. M. Taylor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York. 12moe, Cloth, $2 00, 


TAYLOR'S ELIJAH THE P /ROPHET. (In Press.) 


THE THEISTIC CONC :PTION OF THE WORLD. 
An Essay in Opposition to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thonght. By B. F. Cocxen,D.D.,LL.D., Au- 
thor of “Christianity and Greek Philosophy.” 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


TALMAGE’S Sermons. 4 vols.,12mo,Cloth, $2 00 each. 
Sports that Kill. 12mo, C loth, $1 25; Paper, $1 00. 


Mrases. MOODY & SANKEY. The Work of God iu 
Great Britain: under Messrs. Moody & Sankey. By 
the Rev. Roerws W. Crarx, D.D. Portraita, &c. 
New Edition, containing some Discourses by Mr. 
Moopy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TYNG'S CHRISTIAN PASTOR. The Office and 
duty of a Christian Pastor. By the Rev. Sreruxsy 
H. Tyse, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

¥ 


HERVEY’S CHRISTI AN ‘RHE TORIC. A System of 
Christian Rhetoric, for the use of Preachers and 
other Speakers. By Georor Hervey, 
M.A. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 1873. History, 
Essays, Orations, and other Documents of the Sixth 
Geveral Conference of the Ev anyelical Alliance, held 
in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edited by Kev. 
Puitor Souarr, D.D., and Rev. S. Inenace 
svu, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Calf, 


CHRISTLIEB ON MODERN INFIDELITY. The 
Best Method of Conteracting Modern Infidelity. By 
Tucovorn Pb.D., D.D. 12mo, Cloth, 7% 
cents, 


PLUMER’'S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Rev. Ww. S. 
Piomer, D.D., LL. De Cloth, $2 


McCLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIAS.- 
TICAL LITERATURE. Five volumes now ready, 
from Ato Me. 8v¥o, Cloth, $500; Sheep, $6 00; Half 
Morocco, $7 50. (Sold by Subseription.) 


ABBOTT'S DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWL- 
EDGE. A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, for 
Popular and Professional Use ; Comprising fall In- 
formation on Biblical, Theolngic al, and Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. With Ne arly One Thousand Mapes and 
Iilustrations. Edited by the Rev. Lrwan Ansort, 
with the Co-operation of the Rev. T. C. Coxant, D D. 
Royal Svo, Cloth, $00; Sheep, 87 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 50. (Sold by Subscription. Agents Wanted.) 


Hanreer & wil! send either of the abore 
works by mail, postage prepa, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Harrer’s Catarocve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Jcst Our. 4 sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,Weat Meriden,Ct. 


ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and B ladder, or Brick 
W' Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


LOOK HERE —Aun Agent wanted in every town 

* to sell our household g goods. Send 
3-cent stamp for our Acenta Gazette. NATIONAL 
AGENTS EMPORIUM, 45 Bromfle ‘ld St., Boston, Mass. 


\ ANTED AGENTS. —Canvassers should secure ter- 

ritory at once for The Life and Public Services of 
Henry Wilson, by Rev. Ersas Nason. For Terms, ad- 
dre “na the Pub., +B. B. 66 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Sam ple to Age nts! Needed in every fam- 
ily. Large profits! Send stamp. 
E. M KOLAS, New Bedford, Mase. 


AGENT 20 ELEGANT OLL CHROMOS mounted, 
for $1, or 120 for %; for Holli- 


day Presents, National Chromo Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


e ry whe re. honorable, Excetsion 
'y’a Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chic ago. 


wes SOO: a month to energetic men and women ev- 


male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Viox ery Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$77 A WEEK to Ol land Young, Male and Fe- 


A YONTH.- -Agents wanted. 24 Best 
selling articles in the world, One sample 


| free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
BOOKLIST 


I, 

CARLETON’'S FARM LEGENDS. Farm nds. 
By Witt Carterton, Author of “ Farm Ballads,” 
ae Sqnare 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 


If. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. Farzzon 
Auther of “Jessie Trim,” “King of No - Land," 
‘* Blade-o'-Grass," &c. Lllustrated. Svyo, Paper, 35 
ceuts. 

IIT. 


OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Katuarree 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” “* Hugh Melton,” &c. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. ; 

LIFE OF THE REV. OR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Topp, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Lusirations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 75. 


V. 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “John 
Marchmout’s Legacy,” “‘ Lost for Love,” Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 

VI 


VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lande: 


their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of ~ 


Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. 
Llustrat ‘ed with of 850 Wood Engravings 
and twe Colored Ma 8vo, BS pp. Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, 00; Half $8 00, 

VIL. 

MISS JOHNSON’S CATSKILL FAIRIES. The 
Catskill Fatries. By Vinginta W. Jounson, Anthor 
of ‘‘ Joseph the Jew,” ** A Sack of Gold,” “ The Cal- 
derwoed Secret,” &c. Illustrated by Atraep Frep- 
FRick& Square Svo, Lluminated Cloth, $3 00. A 
Superb Gift-Book. 

VIL. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. Syvo, 

Paper, 50 cents. 


IX. 

TALMAGE'S EVERY-DAY RELIGION. Every- 
Day Religion: Sermons delivered in Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, by T. Da Witt Tatmaer, Author of First 
Series of Sermons,” “Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Ont,” “Sporta that Kill," &e. Re- 
vised from phonographic reports. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE. The 
Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treative on Fig- 
urative Language. In which upwards of Six Huan- 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
Twenty Figures Illustrated. Embracing a Complete 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of English and 
American Literature, interspersed with Historical 
Notices of the Progress of the Language, with Anec- 
dotes of many of the Authors, and with Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental Principles of Criticism and ofthe 
Weapons of Oratery. By Prof. Joun Wacker Virant 
niversity of West Virginia. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 30. 


XI. 
HEALEY. A Romance. $vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XII. 

GOLOSMITH'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Notes, by Winniam J. Rourr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, C ambridge, Mass. Ii- 
lustrated, Small 4to, Cloth, 90 cents. (Uniform with 
Rolfe’a Edition of Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry VILL, and Julius Caesar.) 

XIII. 

THE CALDERWOOD SECRET. A Novel. By 

Viretnia W.Jounson. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 
XIV. 

ST. SIMON'S NIECE. A Novel. By Lex 

Bexemor. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
XV. 

JEAN. A Novel. By Mre. Newman. Svo, Paper, 
Su cents. 

XVI. 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. A Novel. By An- 
Truony Trouiors. Llustrated. Svu, Paper, $1 50; 
Cloth, $2 00, 

XVIL. 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nook and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Saucer Apamws Deaxke, 
Author of “Old Landmarks of Boston, " * Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,’ ‘&c. With na- 
merous Ilinetrations. Sve, Cloth, $3 50. 

XVIIL 

MOODY & SANKEY.— THE WORK OF GOD IN 
GREAT BRITAIN: under Messrs. Moody and San- 
key, IS73 to «With Biographical Sketches. By 
Reees W. Crank, New Edition, containing 
some Di-courses by Mr. Moony. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
Marrre & will send either of the above 

works by mail, postage prepaid, te any part of the 

United States or C panda, on vecrtpt of the price. 


tw Hanren’s Sree on receipt of 
Ten Conta, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Sevare, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S_ 


The great interest in the thrilling history ofour x 
try makes this the fastest selling book ever published. 
It contaius 44% fine historical engravings and 925 
pages, with a ful) account of the approaching grand 
Centerfial exhibition. for a full description 
and extra terms to Agent 

N ATION AL PUBL ISHING Co. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


A YEON TH.—Agents s wanted e every 
where. Business honorable and 
class.  Particulare sent free. Address 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louisa, Mo, 
a year can be made with our 6) samples, sent 
for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzies. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter St., Boston. 
ag if 1 Send at: imp for Ilustrated C atalogue. 
AGEN TS, Boston Novetry Co., Boston, on 
per day Send tor Chromo Catsiogue. 
10° Sons, Boston Maas. 
A week, selling new holiday novelties. Iil’d cata- 
) lognes free. G.L. Felton & Co.,119 Naseanu St. 


&5 to S 0) per day at home. Samples worth $1 


free, Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


1G PAY to sell our Rraser Peevtixe Stamps. 
Terma free. TAYLOR & HARPER, Cleveland, 


$I FOR 85. Send for particulars. ‘Catalogu: ue 
free. EL N ASON CO., 111 Nassau St., N.Y. 


GENTS, $10 r day. Something New. Sample, 
Sic, DULEY M'F’G CO., 75 Hanover St., Boston, 
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BREAKING UP A VULTURE NEST, OR HOT-BED. 


‘*To the Herald belongs the credit of originating the only root-and-branch reform in the 
matter of Tammany, and that is to repeal the charter under which a secret society has been 


for years enabled to rule the Democratic Party of this city. 


This is another contest in which 


it will be a great gratification to us to be found working side by side with the Herald. Some 
of the methods by which Tammany has gained its evil power in the city are well known to our 
readers, but there are others—chiefly connected with the administration of justice—which would 
excite mingled indignation and alarm if they were fully revealed. Tammany, it is quite evident, 
can not effectually be paralyzed as a source of corruption in politics and justice without its complete 


annihilation, and this can only be accomplished by the repeal of its charter. 


To this great end we 


hope the Legislature will devote itself at its forthcoming session, and in so doing it will have the 


support of the powerful members of the press. 
best to further its efforts.”—N. Y. 7imes. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


§02--504 BROADWAY, 


CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK OF 


LADIES FURS 


ALSO, TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


WHICH IS THE LARGEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE EVEK OFFERED. 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 
502-504 BROADWAY. 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


Roap WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & a 


25 Union Square, New York. 


LUNDBORG'S 


CaliforniaWater 
For the TOILETand BATH 


A delightful substitute for Cologne or Bay Rum. 
Fragrant = refreshing. Adapted for all seasons and 
climate arge bottles T5 For sale by Druggista 


WEBER 


PIA NO-FORTES. 
Ishall takecv very opportunity to recom- 


NILSSON. 
mend and ae your instruments. 

KELLOGG, For the last six years your Pianos have 
heen my choice for the Concert-room 

and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary in- 
struments, and deserve their great 

I have used the Pianos of every cele- 
brated maker, but give yours the 
preference over all. 

Your Pianos astonish me J have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 

Warerooms, 5th Ave., cor. 16th 'St., N.Y. 


HE R AILROAD GAZETTE, an Tilus- 
trated Weekly, read and highly commended by em- 
inent railroad men, many of whom write for it. $4 20 
a year. Specimens free. Address 73 Broadway, N. Y. 


LUCCA 


PATTI. 


STRAUSS. 


The Herald has led the way, and we shall do our 


Harvard Pocket Cigarette Roller, 


bho which one can roll a Cigarette harder, firm- 

better, and more quickly than can ‘pe done 

thy hand, and when completed the endsare twisted 
und no tobacco wasted. EVERY SMOKE 

> ous at sight. Nickel Plated,$i 00. Will be 

cent by mail, on pt of price. A Liberal discount to 


the T 
POPE WE’G CO., 
45 High St., Boston. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN S 


the mon’ in atyle 
perfect in tone ever made. 

The CONCERTO STOP is the 
best ever placedin any Or- 

gun, it is preduced by an ex- 

tra set ofr 


vo ICING with great of tone; suitablo 
for PARLOR or CHURCH. 
WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
have great pewer and a fine singing tone, with all 
modern improvements, ond are the BEST — 
ANOS MADE. These Organs and Pianos 
warranted for six years, PRICES EX TREME- 
LY LOW for cash or part cash and balance tn 
menthly payments. Second-Hand instruments 
atgreat bargains. Pianos and Organs to rent 
until paid for as per contractse AGENTS WAN- 
TED. Special inducements to the trade. A lib- 
eral discount fo Tenchers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
451 Broadway, New York. PF. O. Box 350/, 


PECK & SNYDER’S PATENT 


Sell Adjusting Americal Clab Skate. 


Cinb Skates for $1 00 a pair and upward. Enclose 
10 cents for our new 200-page Catalogue of Skates, 
Gymnasium, 6, Fi ’s, and Saloon Goods, 
Novelties, &c. 


PECK & SN YDER, Manufacturers, 
P.O. Box 4958. No. 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTUBED LY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Send for Price-List. Baltimore, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


| Decemper 18, 1875, 


“STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE.’ 


A Prophecy from Harrer’s Wreekry of January 6, 1872. 


Old Sony. 


LL 


‘O00 ay 


dn Furyeuw yo sno.ssop 


Fac simile of work Acbdarined ty 


0. W. HANDY & O0., Sole Agents 


330 Broadway, New York. 


JARISI AN DIAMONDS. — The re result 
valuable discovery made by a French Chemist, by 
which Crystals are coated with a pure diamond surface ‘ 
which c an not be Scratched, Marred, Blurred, or Tar- 


the ge ‘and de detec tion davlight or gas- 
HUMPHREYS, 
., Sole Agent for the U. S. 


| Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


BROTHER 


GRAND SQUARE AND Sad 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
=) MACHINES. 


Liberal terms 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS, 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 


Be” Accents Wanten. “Fa NFEFW YORK. 


Harper’s Mayarine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrenr's Magazine, Hauren’s Weexry, and 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrrxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sonsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


Tenms ror Anverristne Harrer’s Wrekty anD 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page. $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


| sional use 
| Religions YCLOP.EDLA 


Ladies’ 


$40 


‘Genuine Waltham Watches, 


and Fully Warranted. 


PRICE-LISTS FREE BY MAIL. 
THE STORE. 


HOWARD « CO., 


No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OR AT 


WARD B. SNYDER 


MANUF? A 7TURER 


ATES. 


TING AMERICAN 


Ba ion 


is GUARANTEED to be 
best article known 
Cleaning and 
SILVER, WA 
Try it. Sold by 
= house- furniesh- 
ing stores, and jewelers. 


TON co, 
No.9 aola St., N. 


OOK AGENTS ATTENTION! 
9 The subecrib- 

er proposes to open the fall campaign for 

book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agente some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvaesers to offer to 
the public, viz. : BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
Van - Lennar, DD. A BICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS K vow LEDGE, tor popular and profes- 
by the Rev. Lymawx Annorr. The Great 
of Biblical, Theological 


and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Ciinrocxn an 


Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, | 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


T\ICK’S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
Ask for Circular. 


now be had in all drug stores. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE'’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. Terms liberal. For farther particulars, 


address AVERY BILL, 
Core Harper Brothers, New 


|MAGIC LANTERNS 3 


mM’ ALLISTER'S PATENT ARTOPTICON. 
The most powerful Magic Lantern ever 
made; with a brilliant Oil Lamp; for 
4 Home, Sunday - School and Lectures 
Stereopticons, &c. Slides at reduced 
rices. A profitable business for a man 
with amall capital. Catalogues sent on Pp plication. 
WM. Y. M’ALL ISTER, 728 Chestnut St, ) Phila., Pa. 


| ARPER’S Sow ‘and Enlarged Catalogue, with a 


plete Analytical Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHEBS, Franklin Square, N.¥. 
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ISLAND PEA 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A Christmas Story. 


By 


B. FARJ EON, 


AUTHOR OF “BLADE-O’-GRASS,” “GOLDEN GRAIN,” “JOSHUA MARVEL,” “ BREAD-AND- 
CHEESE AND KISSES,” “THE KING OF NO-LAND,” erc. 


THE RESCUE OF PEARL. 


Wirtn these words very clear in my mind, I 
woke—to find that the moon had risen and 
that the tide was coming in fast. Straight be- 
fore me, stretching almost from my feet, was a 
long rippling line of light on the sea, with the 
stars shining and playing in it—a beautiful and 
familiar sight. But it was not the glittering 
line of light on the sea, nor the shining of the 
stars, nor the creeping of the waves against my 
legs, that made me leap to my feet with some- 
thing in my throat that might have been a 
scream, if it had not frozen before it reached 
my lips. Floating on the water, straight be- 
fore me, in the very centre of the flashing dia- 
mond lights, was a spar, with a body lashed 
to it. I could not distinguish whether it was 
man, woman, or child; but I saw clearly 


enough that the spar, as it floated slowly, 


ashore, was being sucked in the direction of 
the sunken rocks, against which, when it reach- 
ed them, it must surely be dashed to splinters, 
I did not wait to see more. I ran like mad to 
the fire, where the two men were on watch. 

‘“Where’s the rope?’ I cried. ‘* Where's 
the rope ?” 

They stared at me, and, thinking I had gone 
crazed, laid hands on me. 

‘For the Lord’s sake, don’t stop me!” I 
said. ‘‘Where’s the rope? ‘There's a spar in 
the water, with a body lashed to it, and it will 
be dashed to pieces against the rocks if. we 
don’t save it! There isn’t a moment to lose!” 

My earnestness drove the truth into their 
souls, and they became as excited as myself. 
Without more ado, they roused the men who 
were sleeping, and we all raced wildly to the 
beach, dragging after us the rope which, by 
good luck, had been put into the boat from The 
Rising Sun; and in less time than it takes to 
tell it, I was standing with one end of the rope 
round my body and the other end held by my 
mates. ‘The next moment I was in the sea, 
swimming toward the spar. As I neared it, I 
saw, by the trailing of fair hair in the water, 
that the body was that of a girl, and I called 
out—insanely enough, I must confess, for a 
moment's reflection must have convinced me 
that she could not be conscious, 

‘‘Keep up. your heart, my dear! keep up 
your heart!" 

Of course she did not answer me. There 
she lay, motionless, with her white face to the 
moon. The chill of the water was nothing 
to the chill that stole upon my heart when, 
reaching the spar, I recognized the face of the 
child. 

“My God!” I groaned. 
friend, little Pearl!” 

I slung the rope round the spar, and, throw- 
ing my arm over it, was drawn ashore by my 
mates, at a safe distance from the treacherous 
rocks. Then, kneeling on the beach, I un- 
lashed the body, and heard my mates asking 
in whispers whether she was dead. 

Ay, she was dead, poor little darling, there 
could be no doubt of it. The sight of the dear 
innocent child lying on the sand, white and cold 
and still, made babies of us all, and the tears 
ran down our beards. 

‘*Come,” said one, more practical than the 
others, ‘‘ what are we standing like this for? 
There may still be life in the little thing. At 
all events, we are going to try if there isn’t.” 

It was like an angel's voice speaking to us, 
With Pearl in my arms, I walked swiftly to the 
fire. 

** Mates,” I said, as I laid her with her feet 
to the fire, ‘‘ if you've never prayed before, pray 
now. If we can save the life of this dear an- 
gel, it will surely be a sign that the Lord will 
be merciful to usin other ways. You, Starley, 
and you, James Bowden, kneel down and help 
me. You are fathers of children, and you will 
deal by this little one as if it were one of your 
Nay, my lads, stand aside; three of us 
will be enough. And if there is a drop of rum 
or brandy among you which you intended to 
keep to yourself, hand it over, for charity's sake.” 

With a face that rivaled the bright glow of 
the fire in redness, the most careless and drunk- 
en fellow in our crew, Tom Wren, pulled a 
flask of spirits from the bosom of his shirt and 
placed it on the ground. 

“Bravo, Tom Wren!” said JI, ‘‘and thank 
you, my lad. There is not much I'll not for- 
give you for this.” 

Tenderly, and with all reverence, we com- 
menced our task of endeavoring to bring life 
into the unconscious body, and those whose as- 
sistance was not needed stood apart watching 
us with their hearts and souls in their eyes, and 


my Bob's 


own, 


some of them prayed, lam sure. Around the 
little girl's neck was an oil-skin bag, so securely 
fastened that the water had not been able to 
get to the contents. ‘This was the first thing I 
removed from her, and Tom Wren, opening the 
bag, called out that there were books inside. 
Patiently, and with all the gentle skill we could 
command, we pursued our task, with Heaven 
on our side; for we had not been at work half 
an hour, when Starley, with his ear to the child's 
heart, screamed, like a man in a frenzy, 

‘‘Her heart beats! She lives! she lives!” 

‘‘No-noise! no noise!” | cried, as the men 
began to huzza; ‘*‘ you might frighten the life 


| 


speaking very slowly and softly. ‘* Where is 
dear Bob? Oh! I have been so cold, and it 
is so warm here. Yes, mother, I won't forget. 
God proteet those who are sailing on the sea. 
Oh, the cruel, cruel sea! I want to go to sleep. 
May I goto sleep?” 
** Yes, my child.” 
All the men bent over us with tender, wist- 
ful looks, and some ventured to touch her face 
softly with their lips. I-did not restrain them. 
She seemed to sleep, but consciousness had not 
vet quite deserted her; and presently her lips 
moved, and she murmured dreamily, in her 
sweet child-voice, the dear familiar prayer, 
‘*Our Father which art in heaven—” At 
these holy words, falling softly and sweetly 
from one who had been snatched from death 
within the last hour, and who was now float- 
ing into a heavenly sleep, the thoughts of ev- 
ery man present flew back to the days of his 
childhood, 
‘(ur Father which art in heaven,” said Tom 
Wren, in an awe-struck tone; and we all re- 
peated the words solemnly. 
‘‘Hallowed be Thy name,” continued the 
child, more softly and dreamily still. 
‘*Hallowed be Thy name,” Tom Wren re- 
peated, and we followed him. Silence en- 


“FLOATING ON THE WATER WAS A SPAR, WITH A BODY LASHED TO IT.” 


out of her. Fall on your knees, rather, and 
thank the Lord in silence for his mercy. Ah, 
my girl! If I had been so blessed with Bob, 
and if the two of you had lived—” 

The eyelids quivered and slowly unclosed, 
and then, with a faint sigh, closed again. I 
mixed some water wjth brandy, and placed it 
to her lips. 

* Drink, my child,” I said. 

She drank gratefully, and eat a little biscuit 
I soaked for her. We continued our task un- 
til the blood began to circulate freely, and then 
she opened her eyes again, and gazed before 
her with a vacant wonder in her face. 

‘** Pearl,” I said, in a whisper, with my face 
to her lips, ‘‘do you know me ?” 

She raised her weak arms, and I placed them 
round my neck. She lay in my lap, restored 
to life, with the warm blood flowing through 
her veins. 

you remember little Bob?’ I whis- 
pered again. 

‘*Bob!” she replied, after a pause, and 


sued. Exhausted nature was struggling for 
supremacy, and between every word the child 
thereafter murmured there was 4 pause of a 
moment or two. 
Thy—kingdom—come.’ 
“Thy kingdom come,” said we, with clasped 
hands, and heads bent in reverence. 
will—be done—on earth.” 
‘Thy will be done on earth.” 
‘* As it is—as it is—in heaven.” 
‘* As itis in heaven.” 


And with these last words, so softly uttered | 
that they died away like an angel's whisper*| 


the moment they reached her lips, Pearl turn 
ed slightly in my arms, so that her face was 
hidden on my breast, and, with her arms still 
clasped about my neck, fell into a calm and 
peaceful sleep. | 

Tom Wren, stooping over us, his shadow 
stretching behind him like a weird, fantastic 
monster, waited for a moment or so, and then 
saving, ‘‘ World without end. Amen!” burst 
into a violent fit of weeping. 


‘Hush, my lad!” I whispered, with my fin- 
ger to my lips; *‘ you'll wake her.” 

He checked himself suddenly, and sobbed, 
‘* God bless her, and you, and all of us! Good- 
night, mate.” 

**Good-night, my lad. Go you, and rest. 
There's work before us to-morrow.” 

He crept to the opposite side of the fire, his 
monstrous shadow shrinking and melting in the 
deeper gloom as he stole softly away; and, ly- 
ing down, he, with the others;soon were sleep- 
ing. After a time I too slept; and the stars 
shone on a band of shipwrecked, weary men, 
on whom a blessing had fallen from the lips of 
a little child. 


MR, DRUCE AGAIN. 


Tue land on which we had found refuge was 
an island, and the waters round about, fortu- 
nately for us, were a favorite mustering-ground 
for seals, On the day following our landing, 
my first duty, as chief of the party, was to 
ascertain what kind of a place we were ship- 
wrecked on, and what chances of escape were 
open tous. A brief reconnoitre convinced me 
that this would be a work of days.. It was nec- 
essary that I should make mySelf acquainted 
with the nature and resources of the island, 
and I selected two of the steadiest of the crew 
to accompany me in my explorations, and told 
the main body of men that we should be absent 
for probably a week. Before doing this I had 
satisfied myself 'that those I left behind would 
have no difficulty in obtaining food. The rocks 
and shore abounded in shell-fish, and Tom 
Wren had already succeeded in snaring.a doz- 
en or so birds, spurred on thereto, as I rightly 
enough divined, by a desire to obtain some 
thing palatable and tasty for little Pearl. He, 
having prepared the birds, was roasting them 
before the fire, while I was engaged giving the 
men instructions as to their conduct and pro- 
ceedings, Having been appointed command- 
er, I was resolved, for all our sakes, to enforce 
some kind of discipline. I hesitated to 
whom I should delegate the command while I 
was away, and my choice fell on the oldest man 
in the company, James Bowden. I placed in 
his hands the list of names I had written down 
on the previous night. le stared at it with 
puzzled looks, and shaded his eyes, and turned 
the paper round, and upside down, 

read, perhaps?” said I. 

* Right you are, skipper,” he replied. 

I took the paper from him, and looked from 
one to another; and in a comically sheepish 
way every man in the company strove to evade 
my eye. 

James Bowden gave a consolatory chuckle. 

** They're all in the same boat, skipper,” said 
he. ‘* You’re the only scholar among us.” 

Pearl, naturally weak and low after her long 
peril in the sea, was lying on a bed of leaves 
and dry moss. A happy thought occurred to 
me 

** You can read, Pear)?” I asked. 

She nodded, ** Yes.” 

** Then I appoint you commander in my ab- 
sence, and you, Bowden, her lieutenant. Men, 
[ place our little girl in your charge, and you 
in hers,” 

A flush of pleasure came into Pearl's cheek, 
and I saw by the men’s faces that I had done 
the right thing. The precise kind of moral re- 
straint required by the men was now supplied 
through their affections, and I was satisfied that 
all would go well during my absence. 

Before the week was out, I had convinced 
myself that, so far as depended upon ourselves, 
there was no hope. Our boat was gone, and 
our taols consisted of but two or three small 
knives, such as sailors use for the cutting up 
of tobacco, practically useless in any endeavor 
to build a boat. Our only chance lay in the 
prospect of our sighting a vessel, and contriv- 
ing to make known our desperate condition, 
I directed a fire to be lighted on the top of the 
highest point of land near to the sea; there 
was plenty of wood about, and an immense pile 
of young saplings and branches was gradually 
made, with which the fire was continually fed. 
All precautions in our power were taken to 
prevent the heavy rains from flooding and ex- 
tinguishing the fire, and we were so far success- 
ful that for years it was kept blazing. Faint 
as the hope of rescue grew as season after sea- 
son passed over our heads, it was never entire- 
ly deadened. By my use of the words “ for 
years,” you will understand that a good slice 
of our lives was passed in this prison. 

It is not my purpose to give a detailed record 
Space 


as 


of our experiences during this sad time. 
will not permit of it; and if it did, and I were 
pressed to set them down, I should be fearful 
of commencing the task, knowing I have not 
the ability to write another “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Only what I conceive to belong to the proper 
course of my own selfish story will be here 
narrated. 

The island was rich in forest land, and for 
eight months of the year the climate was good ; 
during the other four months it rained as it 
only can rain in those latitudes; and this was 
our most miserable time. In the summer the 
foliage was beautiful and luxuriant, and many 
exquisite flowers grew of whose names wo 
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were ignorant. The woods abounded in birds, 
not difficult to snare, and the sea provided us 
with fish. Seals we caught in as large a quan- 
tity as we desired, and many a desperate fight 
we had with them. At certain periods they 
vandered in the forests, and we heard them 
roaring there in the nights. They never at- 
tacked us: but were oftentimes too zealous in 
their defense to be pleasant. We found fresh 
water in the creeks. 

We had, therefore, good reason to be grate- 
ful; and but that we were shut in a prison, with 
a strong and natural yearning upon us to mix 
with our fellow-men, we might have led a fair- 
ly pleasant life. Some had wives and children 
in dear old England, and the thought that they 
would never see them again was maddening. 
As for myself, I was utterly alone in the world. 
Wife and child dead; my old mother also, 
doubtless, dead, and reproaching me in her last 
days for my cruelty and injustice—it was a bit- 
ter thought, that—life was valueless to me, ex- 
cept in s0 far as that life is sweet to all men. 
If it were sweet to me, it was a Sweet misery. 
We were the only human creatures on the 
island. Our numbers. grew gradually less as 
time progressed, and the sense of loneliness 
which oppressed us was terrible to bear. 

I come back now to the regular course of 
my story. When I returned from my explora- 
tion of the island, little Pearl had entirely re- 
gained ker health, and had firmly established 
her position as queen of the small colony. 
Every. man in the crew worshiped her, and 
would have laid down his life for her. <As for 
Tom Wren, he was not happy out of her sight, 
and he foHowed her about as a faithful dog 
(loes its master. 

‘*T want to spéak to you,” Pearl said to me 
on the day of my return; and she placed the 
list of names inmy hand. ‘ Read them over.” 

J read through the names. 

‘* Well,” she continued, “when I call them 
over, as I do every day, and the men all say, 
‘Ay, ay, Queen Pearl!’ or ‘Ay, ay, Fairy Pearl!’ 
—i like Fairy best, I think—when I call the 
names over, there is one that never answers. 
IIe is missing, and I want to find him.’ 

Something in her voice struck upon my soul 
like the vibration of a dear and familiar tone 
I gazed upon the little 


in the time gone by. 
maid almost in fear; her clear blue eyes gazed 
frankly into mine, and she nestled closer to me. 

“Well talk presently Of Jam,” she said, tak- 
ing hold ef my rough fingers, and playing with 
them. ‘* There's something else first. You 
saved my life, Daddy Beecroft.” 

**T was the first who saw yon in the water, 
my little maid,” I responded, “and I did what 
any of the~others would have done.” 

“ But vou saved my life—youw !” she persisted. 
“Only yon, and Iam glad. I have heard all 
about it. You tied a rope round your waist 
and swam out to me. © You might have been 


And Tom Wren says you 


drowned yourself. 
were crying when you thought I was dead 

“They all did the same, the good fellows! 
We didn't want to lose you, little one. My 
mates have been trying to make me out better 
than I am.” 

“* They are fond of you,” said the child, “and 
soam I. Will you let me kiss vou?” 

Surely, my child.” 

She kissed me, and the conversation was 
continued with her arm round my neck. 

You must kiss me,” she said. 

I had done so already, vou may be sure, and 
I kissed her again. 

‘“<T was afraid,” she said, casting down her 


eyes, “that you mightn’t like to.” 


“How did such a thought get into your 
head, little one?” I asked, tenderly. 

“On that dark might, on the ship, when you 
spoke to poor little Bob and me—” 

A sob broke from me. 

‘*T don’t want to hurt vou,” she said, in the 
sweetest tone of child-like compassion; ‘I want 
you to love me, and [Jl do all I can—all I can! 
You remember that dreadful dark night when 
you spoke to dear little Bob and me ?” 

well!” I groaned; “too well!” 

** Youn cared only to kiss dear Bob then, and 
I thought you mightn’t like to kiss me now.” 

‘* Bob -was my little boy, Pearl—my child, 
that I had been hunting for all over the world. 
You are not old enough to understand the 
story, my dear; and if you were, I haven't the 
heart to tell you.” 

**T understand a good deal,” she said, grave- 
ly. ‘There, now, you are crying! So have 
I cried, for poor mother. Ola she was so good— 
so good! I knew that poor little Bob was your 
little boy—the men told me. Come with me.” 

She unloosed her arm from my _ neck, and 
rose and took my hand. I had not yet had 
time to visit my child’s grave, and Pearl led 
me now toward it. Had I visited it alone, I 
shonld have thought that an angel had come 
down from heaven in the night, and had work- 
ed wonders to rejoice and console me. An an- 
gel, indeed, had smiled upon it. It was a bed 
of flowers; a rude fence was round it, and at 
the head was a cross formed of sweet-smelling 
wood, with flowers entwined about it. I knelt 
by the grave and shed tears of grateful jov. 

“Can yon guess who did it?” asked Pearl, 
wistfully. 


‘Yes, my child; itwas von, God bless vou!” 
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‘**No, not me alone.’ ‘tom Wren found the 
wood—doesn't it smell sweet ?-—~and built the 
fence, and I put the flowers there. He cut the 
cross, too, 

I saw Tom Wren in the distance, and I went 
toward him and wrung his hand. 

** Thank vou, Tom,” I said, ** from my heart.” 

He modded, and replied, **I did it for her. 
She’s not human, like us. She's an angel.” 
‘Tom Wren’s eyes were wonderfully bright, and 
lie spoke almost in a whisper. I thought his 
thanner was somewhat strange, but I saw that 
Pearl was waiting. for me to rejoin her, and 
left him. 

We will keep it always like this,” said Pearl. 
** Bob likes it, lam sure, and is glad, though we 
When we die, we don't die quite 
We come togeth- 


chant see him. 
—mother told me so, often. 
er by-and-by, don’t we ?” 

‘*So we are taught to believe, dear child.” 

“SA ul you do believe it 7 I do,” 

**T do believe if, dear child.” 

‘And so does Tom Wren now. He never 
did so before, he says. ‘Then I shall see my 
own dear mother again, and shall tell her how 
good you have been to me—though she knows! 
—and dear little Bob too; and we shall all talk 
of that dreadful dark night when I was thrown 
into the sea—but it won't be datk up there, 
among the stars. When mother was alive, I 
used to dream I heard the angels singing, and 
if I woke up I was sure to see mother leaning 
over the bed and singing softly. That is what 
used to bring the angels into my head. Don't 
ery. I want to beg something very, very par- 
ticular of you.” 

“Sav on, my dear. There's nothing I can 
refuse vou.” 

‘That is good of you,” she said, with little 
between each sentence. ‘* You won't 


Bob is dead,” 


pauses 
be angry, I hope. 

“Ay, my child.” 

‘*And it may be a long, long time before you 
see lim again. ‘Though he sees you, vou know. 
And Bob's mother is dead.” 

** Alas, yes, my child 1” 

My mother, too. Then, don't vou see,” she 
whispered, with her lips close to my neck, “ that 
we belong to each other? I have no mother 
now, and Bob is gone. Will you let me be 
your child? I do so want to—for Bob's sake!” 

What could I say but that I would look upon 
the litthe maid as my child? And the contract 
was sealed with kisses, 

**T shall eall you Daddy Beecroft,” said Pearl, 
‘‘and you must sometimes call me your little 
job hears us, and mother too, so 
I have a fa- 

Now, put 


daughter, 
you mustn't break your promise. 
ther.now! I never had one before. 


your mouth to mine—no, no, your lips! That's 
right. I like being kissed. I am your little 
daughter, and you are my father. Mother 


must be glad. Shall we be here all our lives ? 
Mr. Bowden says that no ships ever pass this 
way, and that we shall live and die here. Then 
I shall grow up to be a woman, and you will 
all bé old men—how strange it will be! Never 
mind, I will take care of you. Bat I mustn't 
forget about something else. You put all the 
men in my charge’—she spoke now with a 
very business-like air—‘‘ and there’s the one 
I've not seen, and who never answers. He is 
missing, the others say.” 

‘** Who is that one, my little daughter ?” 

‘‘Ah, low nice it is to hear you speak like 
that! And I like your yoice, too. But you 
ean read, and the others can't, Ilave vou read 
‘Cinderella 

‘+ Yes, little one,” 

‘+ Would vou like to read it again ?” 

should—old as I 

I noticed then that she had round her neck 
the little ail-skin bag which I had removed from 
her when I ynlashed Ker from the spar, and I 
remembered that ‘Tom Wren had called out 
that it comtained books, 

‘* lve got it here,” she said, touching the bag 
lightly. And another book, too. Mother tied 
them round my neck that dark night—my &pell- 
ing-book, you know. Isn't ‘ Cinderella’ beau- 
tiful? It's all true, every bit of it. Perhaps 
we shall find a prince here one day. Oh, dear! 
If we could get a pumpkin, and turn it into a 
ship! l shall look about the forest fora good 
fairy. ‘There are some, I know; and I must 
go all by myself—all by myself—or she'll not 
come. Then every thing will be right. No, 
not every thing 
fairy couldn't bring mother and Bul to life, 
Only G;od could do that.” 

I let. her prattle on withdut interruption. 
Thete was a strange fascination in her voice, 


overflowed—* the 


and ‘but that the circumstances were different. 
I might have fancied it was Mabel, my wife, 
speaking to me, as she used to do as a child 
in the old cottage at After a little 
while, however, 1 reealled Pearl's wandering 
thoughts to the matter in hand. 

‘“*About this man who is missing, my child. 
Who is he?” 

Fairley,” she answered. 

Then [ remembered that that was the man 
who dad danced so wildly round the fire when 


syixton., 


it was first lighted, and who had so strangely 
disappeared when I was calling over the names, 
Now, in my calme? mood, I remembered, also, 
that that was the name of the man to whom I 
had imtrusted my gold on the gold-fields, and 


< 


who had run away with it; His appearance 
answered exactly to the description I had re- 
ceived of him. It was because he had stolen 
my gold that he was afraid to meet me face to 
face. But I could afford to forgive him for 
the theft. Of what value now was gold to men 
in our situation? If he had the stolen monev 
about him, he was welcome to it. All animos- 
ity toward him with reference to his knavery 
had died away. 

But I resolved to search for him, and I did, 
belicving myself to‘be in some way accountable 
for him, as commander of the crew. I found 
him after a time, living by himself in the for- 
est; but he so persistently avoided me, flying 
at my approach and hiding his face from me, 
that I ceased to follow him. I directed my 
mates to keep a watch upon him, and to see 
that he did not want food; and I kept his se- 
cret, and did not let them know he was a thief. 

So time went on, and the summer came upon 
us in all its beauty. ‘The fire on the hill was 
kept blazing, but we never saw a ship, although 
a strict look-out was kept day and night. I was 
careful to keep the men well employed, know- 
ing that work was the best kind of medicine 
for them, but they often grew weary and dis- 
heartened, more or less according to their tem- 
peraments and the nature of their thoughts. 
It was not long before I became as fond of 
Pearl as if she had been my own child, and we 
had good reason to bless her presence among 
us. She exercised a wonderful influence upon 
the men, and all sorts of pet names were given 
to-her—Fairy Pearl, Queen Pearl, Doctor Pear), 
and the like. But she was powerless to keep 
Death from us; and the first to go was Ralph 
Fortvman, He sickened and died within twen- 
ty four hours. 

“We shall all go, one by one,” whispered 
Tom Wren to me. ‘* What will Fairy Pearl 
do when she is alone 7” 

** We must stand by her, Tom, till the last.” 

“Ay,” he answered, ‘till the last; and 
when I'm dead, U'll watch over her.” 

It was not the first time Tom had spoken 
strangely, and, indeed, his manner had formed 
a subject of a great deal of conversation be- 
tween me and my mates. ‘To tell the truth, we 
believed he had lost his wits; but if he was 
mad, it was a harmless madness; and so long 
as our Pearl had influence over him, there was 
nothing to be afraid of from him. It was not 
alone Pearl to whom he had attached himself, 
and who was fond of his society. It was known 
among us that he was in the habit of spending 
hours with that man of our party who had _ re- 
fused to associate with us—lI refer to Mr. Fair- 
ley—and it was from Tom that we continued 
to learn of the man’s safety. But this came 
to an end before the summer departed. I am 
not likely ever to forget the day on which 
Tom, whispering stealthily that he had some- 
thing to say fo me, led the way into the forest. 

** Ralph Fortyman was the first,” he said, 
when we were half a mile inland. ‘I will 
show vou the second,” 

I followed him for another quarter of a mile, 
and we paused before a rude shelter, built up 
with branches of trees. 

** (so in and look at him,” said Tom. 

I went into the shelter, and saw a man lying 
with his face to the earth. As I stooped over 
him, ‘Tom whispered, 

‘*Dead, mate. Stone dead, I should say. 
Number two.” 

It was the man known as Mr. Fairley whose 
face I now turned to the light. And as I look- 
ed upon that face, my eyes became filled with 
blood, and I shuddered with rage. No shadow 
of pity for the dead entered my breast; for, 
despite his hair and the change that vears had 
made, I recognized in the dead man before me 
Mr. Druce, tlte villain who had blasted my hap- 
piness, 

Dead, questioned Tom. 

**Av, the black - hearted scoundrel!” I re- 
plied. ‘* I know the reason now why he feared 
to meet me face to face. 

I had no sooner uttered the words than I 
staggered as though a bullet had struck my 
‘Tom, catching me, pulled me out of the 


heart. 
shelter, and gazed anxiously into my face. 

“What makes vour lips so white?” he in- 
frightened whisper. * Did he die 
You mustn't be the next to go— 
you mustn't be number three. Fairy Pearl 
loves you better than she loves me, and you 
and I must be the last of all.” 

‘*T am well enough,” I managed to utter, 
though how I managed to speak the words so 
as to make myself understood was a mystery, 
for IT was almost choking. ‘‘It was only. a 
spasm. DPearl will miss you, Tom, You have 
been too long away from her. Go to her; I 
will follow you soon. * Don’t tell the others just 


quired, in : 
of a fever? 


vet what has occurred.” 

Evidently proud that a confidence was estab- 
lished between us, Tom nodded and walked 
away, leaving me alone with the body of my 
dead Chemy, 


- 
NEL, 
LOVE S DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 
Do vou who have thus far read the story of 
my life divine the reason of my sudden agony ? 
—an agony so exquisitely keen that I doubt if 
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it could be excelled in the unhappy experience 
of any man, however terrible his lot. Mr. 
Druce was here before me; he had been a pas- 
senger in The ising Sun; my wife and child 
were also in that ship. Was not the inference 
as clear as the noonday sun ? 

A black cloud fell upon my son}. All good- 
ness, all purity, was blotted out of the world for 
ever and ever! 

Through all my trouble and misery I had 
clung, with strong, yearning hands, to the rock 
of my wife's faithfulness. Whatever of sweet- 
ness came into my life (Heaven knows there 
was little enough!) after my last interview with 
my mother, came to me through the light of 
this belief in Mabel’s innocence and purity. 
But for that my soul would have been wrecked 
years ago. [etter if it had been; better if I 
had fallen; better if I had died! For now the 
rock to which I had clung, and on which grew 
flowers which had brought a sad, sweet conso- 
lation to me, crumbled away to rottenness at 
the sight of a dead man’s face: henceforth 
truth and virtue were lying symbols. The 
waters round about that rock had hitherto been 
clear and bright, and in their depths I had seen 
mirrored the stainless soul of a pure woman, 
bringing to me a vision of heaven in the fut- 
ure. Now the waters were black and turbid, 
and nothing but defilement and treachery were 
there. 

I pressed my hands upon my eyes and fore- 
head to prevent myself from going mad.  Be- 
fore that occurred, I must look onee more upon 


the face of my enemy. 


It lay before me, gray and sinful even in 
death. I had seen the face not more than six 
times in my life, and each time it had brought 
a blight upon me; but it had never been more 
powerful for evil than now, when the treacher- 
ous eyes lacked light, and the lying tongue was 
dumb. As I gazed at it. faith. hope, religion, 
died utterly away, and left me a reckless, de- 
spairing man, What could my wife have seen 
in this villain to cause her to be false to me ? 
The basest and meanest qualities in human 
nature never had a more fitting shell than the 
carcass of this man; and as I spurned it with 
my foot, I reflected with bitterness that I had 
not even the satisfaction of revenge. For | 
doubted not that if I had met him alive | 
should have killed him, and I experienced no 
feeling of gratefulness that I had been spared 
the crime. 

As I disturbed the body, a piece of glittering 
metal on the ground attracted me. I picked it 
up; it was a sovereign; and my attention was 
drawn to the circumstance that the earth upon 
which the body lay had been newly turned 
over. I pushed the inanimate clay aside, and, 
scratching the earth with my nails, I came upon 
atreasure in gold. I dug it up, and calculated 
that the weight altogether,-in rough nuggets 
and sovereigns, could not be less than thirty 
pounds. It was for this my wife had betraved 
me; this was the virtue she saw in him. My 
dear old mother was right. Mabel’s heart was 
as good as gold—no better; and such a poor 
thing as love faded in its glitter. As I ran my 
fingers through the pile, I derived a savage 
pleasure from the reflection that the worthless 
heap was mine, and indeed a great part of it 
really did belong to me. Had not the villain 
stolen it from me on the gold-fields? = I re- 
moved it, and buried it in a secret spot; and 
then, moodily ‘and with a changed heart, I 
walked to our camp, where my comrades were. 
Pearl, seeing me approach, ran toward me, with 
a glad look in her eyes, and raised her face for 
the expected kiss. From the impulse of habit, 
more than from any fecling of affection, I stoop- 
ed, and was about to embrace her. when the 
likeness in her to my false wife so jarred upon 
me that I pushed her aside roughly, with some 
thing like a curse upon my lips. Fair face, 
like Mabel’s: fair hair, like Mabel’s: blue eves, 
as hers were. Had the girl been black and 
ugly, | might have tolerated her, although I felt 
I was no longer capable of love; but her beau 
ty made me loathe her. Heaven forgive me 
for my thoughts at that time! My heart was 
filled with hatred toward all mankind. 

I strode toward my companions, 

‘A man lies dead vonder,” I said, in a tone 
soehard and morose that they stared at me in 
wonder and dismay. ‘ ‘Tom Wren will show 
you his body. [| suppose vou will choose to 
bury him, though by rights he should be left to 
rot where he lies. tut there’s no such thing 
as justice in this world, nor in the next—if 
there is one. And look von, [ resign my com- 
mand, You may look upon me as dead. tor | 
shall never come among vou ¢ 

They threw their arms about me, saving I 
had been a faithful friend to them, and the one 
upon whom they most depended; but I beat 
them off, as much with savage words as with 
savage blows: and as I fled from them into 


rain. 


the forest, Pearl's sobs were the last sounds J 
“ard. 

All that day and night I wandered alone, 
brooding over my despair, and-lashing myself 
into delirium. A terrible wakefulness was 
upon me, and I was imbued with a danger- 
ous strength. I spoke aloud, and threatened 
all nature, raising my pigmy hands savagely 
against the bright clouds in the dav, against 


I plucked the 


the peaceful stars in the night. 
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flowers and crushed them vindictively; I broke 
great branches from the trees and tore them 
into shreds, believing they could feel, and ex- 
ulting in the belief. 

The sun rose again, and my madness was 
not spent. I neither eat nor slept. The stars 
came out again, and shed their pitying light 
upon me. But why prolong the description of 
those dread hours? It agonizes me now to 
think of them, and I humbly hope I have atoned 
for them by prayer. 

Nature conquered me .in time, and I sunk 
exhausted to the ground. I had no wish to 
live; and it was merely the unconquerable in- 
stinct of hunger that caused me, as I lay ina 
stupor, to pluck some leaves and place them 
That they were bitter to 


between my teeth, 
Chew- 


the taste made no impression upon me. 
ing them, I fell into a deep sleep. 

It was at this period of my life that I lost 
count of time, as I have elsewhere said. How 
long an interval passed before I was sufficiently 
conscious to take note of actual events I have 
never been able to discover, notwithstanding 
the efforts of my friends. And consciousness 
came so gradually, and the struggle to assert 
itself was so prolonged, as to add to my con- 
fusion in this matter. Minutes that were like 
weeks, weeks that were like minutes, passed by 
during this crisis in a strangely sweet manner, 
I was so weak and helpless that I could searce- 
ly move, and so composed and restful that I 
did not wish, and even feared, to do so, lest a 
change: should take place in my condition. 
The first thing I remember is that, opening my 
eyes languidly, I saw the sun shining through 
a roof of loosely twined branches; the next, 
that after an interval of a moment, or a day, or 
of many days, I saw the stars shining through 
them. No sound disturbed the delicious still- 
ness. ‘Then came another impression, often 
repeated, of my lips being touched by food and 
liquid, which I took unresistingly. Did I then 
begin to hear whispers, or was it the murmur- 
ing of the breeze through the shelter of my 
leaves and branches? But an actual voice did 
come to my ears, 

‘‘ITam so glad, Tom! Iam so glad!” 

And on another occasion : 

“Hush, Tom! We mustn't wake him.’ 

And, further on, words to the same effect, 
tenderly and lovingly spoken. 

I believe that weeks must have passed be- 
fore I associated the speaker with the words; 
but the time came when I was fully aware that 
I was not dead, as I had sometimes imagined 
myself to be. ‘Then I knew that I was still on 
the island which had afforded us a refuge, and 
that Pearl and Tom Wren were my attendants, 
Yet this knowledge did not eome without con- 
fusion. I awoke one’day, and saw the child 
and the man. ‘Tom, sitting on the ground 
nursing one of his knees, was staring with all 
his might and main at Pearl, who was reading 
in a low, sweet voice from a little torn book : 

‘*A ball was given by the king’s son, and 
Cinderella's sisters were invited. But Cinder- 
ella was forced to stay at home in her chim- 
ney-corner, while they were enjoying them- 
selves at the ball. ‘Oh!’ said the pqor girl, 
‘how I wish, I w-i-sh—’ ‘What do you wish, 
my dear?’ said her godmother, who at that 
moment came in. ‘You wish to go to the 
prince’s ball, now, don’t you?’ Cinderella at 
once confessed the truth. ‘ Well, well,’ said 
her godmother, ‘and so you shall, my darling, 
if you continue to be a good little girl.’ So 
Cinderella's godmother, who was a fairy, at 
once, by a stroke of her wand, transformed a 
pumpkin, six mice, a rat, and six lizards, into 
the most splendid carriage, with horses and 
servants. that ever was seen. Cinderella was 
fairly lost in wonder, when her godmother 
again waved her wand, and she became dress- 
ed in the most beautiful clothes, ornamented 
with most rare and costly jewels. Oh! how 
lovely Cinderella thought she looked, when she 
saw in the mirror the wonderful change the 
fairy had made in her! Her godmother also 
gave her two little glass slippers, and told her 
not to stay at the ball tater than twelve o'clock, 
for. should she do so, her carriage, horses, and 
servants would again becomé a pumpkin, six 


mice. a rat. and six lizards, and she, too, would 
be changed into her former self. Cinderella 
promised to be punctual, and started off in her 
carriage to the ball.” 

Pearl paused here to take breath. 

‘“ And it's all true ?” said Tom. 

Every word of said Pearl. 
‘Tom!’ 

A movement on my part cansed her to turn 
toward me. and we gazed at each other in si- 
lenee for a few moments. Pearl turned white 
and red. and Tom sat nursing his knee, watch- 

Presently, Pearl 


“ Tlush, 


ing us both very intently. 
came to my side. 

‘*Are you angry with me still ?” she asked. 

‘Angry, my ehild!” I said, very slowly. 
“What have I to be angry about ?” 

‘Tears came into her eves. ‘ You will kiss 
me, then, Daddy Beecroft 2” 

She laid her face close to mine, and put her 
arms about my neck. 

‘You will soon get well now,” she whis- 
pered. 

‘‘T have been ill a long time, have I not, my 


Pearl 7 
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‘*A long, long time. And you will come 
among us again? Say vouwill.” 

** Mayhap, my child, but not yet. 
am strong cnough.”’ 

‘We'll soon make you strong, Tom and I. 
You must thank Tom. He built this place, 
and he has been with me every day. We have 
all been so sorry for you. You haven't any 
more wicked thouglits, have you ?” 

‘Let me think, dear child. Things are not 
clear to me yet.” 

I strove to recall what had taken place, and 
gradually during my convalescence my memory 
returned, and with it the dark, morbid thoughts 
that had been almost fatal to me. ‘I battled 
hard against them. I knew my danger, and 
knew also that I was not strong enough, un- 
aided, to gain the victory. I looked about me 
for help, and I found it at my side in the pure 
spirit of a child. Pearl saved me from my- 
self. She nursed me with such gentleness and 
tender love, that my heart would have been 
stone indeed had it resisted her sweet influ- 
ence. She must have had an instinct of my 
peril, for she left me only for an hour each 
day, and she slept beneath the same roof. 
And one night she wooed me to prayer, and 
we said ‘*‘Qur Father’ together. Then it 
was that my heart became truly contrite, and 
as I bedewed my pillow of leaves with grate- 
ful tears, I felt that I had learned the lesson 
of humbleness and submission to Him whose 


mercy endureth forever. 


When I 


Understand me. I believed my wife to 
have been false to me; but she was dead, and, 
with better feelings stirring within me; I dared 


and that one shall be turned into a ship, and 
another into money, and others into other 
things—all for me, Daddy. ‘Tom is very good; 
next to you, I love him best. You wi/l come, 
won't you?” 

‘‘Let me have my own time, my dear,” I 
said ;, ‘*I will come one day, but I have still 
some rebellious thoughts to conquer. Is the 
signal-fire still burning, Pearl?” 


“Yes; but we have never seen a ship.”’ 
XIV. 


CINDERELLA ON THE ISLAND. 


Own a beautiful spring morning I took advan- 


tage of Pearl's absence, and went into the woods 
for the first time since my sickness. I was al- 
most well, but not quite strong yet, and I walk- 
ed slowly to the spot where I had last seen my 
enemy, as he lay before me, dead and cold. A 
grave was there, and by that I knew my mates 
must have buried him. ‘Let him rest.” I 
thought, more in sorrow than in anger; “he 
can work no more mischief now.’ Then I] 
turned to the place where I had buried the 
gold. It had not been disturbed, and I cov- 
ered it again carefully, resolving that if, by 
God's mercy, we were rescued, I would take 
as much of it for my own purposes as was 
properly my own. For the rest, my mates 
should decide what should be done with it. 
My next visit was to my little Bob's grave, 
and I noted with grateful feelings how careful- 
ly it had been tended during my sickness. The 
flowers blooming there were a better sermon 
than any that man could preach, and I blessed 
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not lay her sin against all my kind. This was 
the result of no goodness in myself; I was 
ready enough to condemn, but a child's pure 
heart and simple spirit had softened and chas 
tened me. I had not yet seen any of my com- 
panions, with the exception of Pearl and Tom 
Wren. Words which I had repeatedly dropped 
in my delirium had been construed by my nurse 
into a fixed determination not to meet them ; 
and even now, notwithstanding my promise to 
Pearl, the reluctance to rejoin them was very 
strong. Perl urged me gently. 

*] want you to help me so much!” 

‘* Help you, dear child! In what way?” 

“TI keep a school,” she answered, with a 
merry little laugh. ‘Think of that! You 
remember when you gave the paper to Mr. 
Bowden he could not read, and none of the 
others could but you and me. Now some of 
them know their letters quite nicely.” 

I gazed in delight and amazement at hei 
flushed, bright face. 

** How do vou teach them, dear child?” 

‘*T have only two books. On that dreadful 
night mother put them in an oil-skin bag round 
my neck. Here they are.” 

She placed the books in my hands. One 
was a torn primer, the other a child's copy of 
Cinderella.” 

‘You were reading ‘Cinderella’ to Tom,’ 
I said, 

“Yes, Daddy Beecroft,” she replied, with 
another merry langh; “and, do you know, he 
goes all about the forests looking for pump 
kins! He savs he will be sure to find some, 


Pearl in my heart for her love and thoughtful- 
ness. 

These signs of love, no less than thé sweet, 
pure air, refreshed and strengthened me, and I 
strolled through the woods again, thinking of 
Pearl and her school with affectionate curios- 
itv. Soon I heard veices,and I went toward 
them. Surely enough, there was the school, 
in a small clearing, surrounded by trees. My 
mates were there, and Pearl in the midst of 
them, holding a book. Concealing myself be 
hind a tree, where I had a clear view of the 
scene, I listened to what was going on. 

Six of my mates were present, all of them 
deeply interested in the proceedings, and with 
such expressions on their faces as denoted that 
n knotty point was being discussed. Tom 
Wren, to my surprise, looking somewhat re- 
hbellious, was seated on some stones which had 
been built up to form a seat, and Pearl was 
leaning over his shoulder. 

‘* Now, Tom,” said Pearl, ‘I have told you 
a hundred, hundred times, and you're a bad 
hoy. Here it is—A. A 1s the first letter. 
Mr. Bowden, please to say your alphabet.” 

To my infinite amusement, Mr. Bowden, 
who could not have been less than sixty years 
of age, instantly stood up, and, in as awkward 
a manner as any new school-boy could exhibit, 
went stumblingly throngh the alphabet. He 
made a few mistakes on the journey, and was 
gravely corrected by his mates, who themselves 
were more often wrong than right. 

‘You see, Tom,” said Pearl, holding up a 
reproving finger, “they all know better than 
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you. A is the first letter, and O is in the 
middle.” 

But obstinate Tom shook his head. 

**Stand up, Sir!” cried Pearl. 

Tom stood up so readily and meekly, and 
the other men looked on so apprehensively, 
that it would not have surprised me had the 
fascinating little school-mistress peremptorily 
desired him to hold out his hand to receive 
six for his contumacy. And Pearl really did 
have something in her hand that looked like a 
cane; but she made no use of it on this occa- 
sion. 

‘*OQnee more, Tom,” said Pearl, as the bad 
boy of the school stood submissively, and yet 
with an air of dogged independence on him, 
before her, ‘“‘what is the first letter of the al- 
phabet ?” 

**O,” said Tom, very decidedly. 

A, Sir—A,” cried Pearl. 

**(, Queen Pearl, if you please.” 

“Then I guppose,” said Pearl, condescend- 
ing to argue, and thus in a measure weakening 
her authority and strengthening Tom’s position, 
“vou will say that B is not the second letter.” 

** It is not, Queen Pearl,” replied Tom, boldly.» 

Pearl gazed at him in wonder. I saw the 
imminence of the crisis, and waited in curiosity 
for the-result. 

‘* What zs the second letter, then ?”’ 

N.” 

the third ?” 

| 

you've got that right, then. C is the 
third letter, and D is the fourth.” 

**No, Queen Pearl, it is E.” 

Queen Pearl stamped her little foot, and 
Tom looked ,as grieved as though he were 
about to be condemned to instant execution; 
but he had the courage of his convietions, and 
he held his ground manfully. 

‘*U'pon igy word,” exclaimed Pearl, with a 
comical air of helplessness, “ I really don’t know 
what is to be done with such a bad boy as this!” 

‘*(Qneen Pearl,” said Tom, himself coming to 
her rescue, like the sly dog he was, ‘‘ what do 
you say to the other school boys settling it?” 

‘* There® pothing to be settled, Tom. If 
they tell vou you are wrong, you will still be 
obstinate. You heard Mr. Bowden say his A 
BC. He didnt say ON C.” 

isn’t you that’s wrong, Queen Pearl,” 
persisted ‘Tom; and, knowing how he loved 
Pearl, I marveled at his firmness: ‘‘it’s the 
book. Look here, mates—I'd lay down my 
life for our Queen, wouldn't I, now ?” 

Simaltaneously with their ‘‘Ay, ay, Tom, 
that you would; and so would we,” Pearl took 
Tom's hand, and said, ** You foolish, obstinate 
boy! I’m not angry with you, but I want you 
to learn. How can the books be wrong ?” 

‘*] didn't say the books,’’ and Tom retained 
Vearl's hand lovingly in his; ‘‘ I said the book. 
We've only two. Give them to me, please, 
Queen Pearl. Well, then, mates, this is how 
it is» Here’s the two books, and they don't 
agree. - Which do we like best? This?” He 
held out the Primer. ‘“ Or this?” He held 
out ‘* Cinderella.” . ‘* Which is the best book 


of the two, and which is the book to go by ’* 


Who holds up his hand for ‘ Cinderella?’ ’ 

Every hand was held up. 

‘“‘And who,” continued Tom, proving him- 
self a rare logician, “* holds up his hand for the 
Primer, as Queen Pearl calls it ?” 

Not a hand was raised. Tom chackled. It 
was evidently a matter which he had pondered 
over deeply. 

** Well, then,” he said, “look at the first let- 
ter in ‘Cinderella.’ What is it? O. And 
the next? N. And the next? C. And 
the next? E. There youare,then. O-n-c-e, 
‘Once upon a time.’ That's how it is. 
The man that wrote this Primer made a mis- 
take. 
the man to go by, and here’s three cheers for 
him.” 

Tom raised .his voice lustily, and they all 
joined in. Even I. So that there was no 
mistake as to the success of the mutiny. But 
they raised a louder cheer when they heard my 
voice, and so discovered me; and Pearl her- 
self, rejoiced to see me among my men again, 
gave into Tom, and declared that he was right, 
and that © was the first letter in the alphabet, 

[TO BE CONTINTED.] 


once, 


THE TREE AND,THE SKY. 


A Tats old tree on the meadow farm, 
Leafless and bare and dry, 

Reached ont his empty, yearning arma, 

And begged of the sky, with her thousand charms, 
To amile on him lest he die. 


She covered her face from his longing gaze, 
And a cloud concealed her smile; 
But under the clond and the mist and the haze, 
With an April sky's most wanton ways, 
She watched him all the while: 


All the ‘while, till, sick at heart, 
Not knowing the love she bore, 
He cried, “‘ Oh, pitiless that thou art, 
Look on me once ere my life depart, 
And I will ask no more!” 


Was it a tear or a whispered vow 
That fell from the face of the sky? 
Perhaps the blossoms that cover him now, 
Or the birds that sing on each leafy bough. 
Can tell you better than I. 


And the man that wrote ‘Cinderella’ is 
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